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You Bet Your Life 


An Editorial 


OST of us think of ac- 
cidents as misfortunes 
that befall somebody else. 
We all know well enough— 
once we stop to think about 
it — that we live in an age 
where dangers surround us 
on every side. Yet we go 
blithely along with our 
‘blinders on, serene in our foolish faith that all those 
frightful facts are as remote from our own lives as 
though they were war casualty lists from the planet 
Mars. But the victims are (or were) real people. 
Probably they once read accident statistics, too—and 
yawned. 

This indifference is without doubt a large part of 
the seed from which grows our bumper crop of an- 
nual accidents. Last year accidents struck at one in 
every four American families. This means there’s at 
least a twenty per cent chance the statistics are talk- 
ing about you or yours. That should make it plain 
none of us can afford to be indifferent. And if this 
isn’t personal enough for you, take a look at page 8. 

Yet this individual appeal seems to us the narrow- 
est approach to the problem. Rather than ask high 
school students to give more thought to safeguard- 
ing their own skins, we’d like them to consider our 
accident tolls as a towering menace to the welfare 
and happiness of all our people. The colossal achieve- 
ments of modern technology have given vogue to the 
saying that Americans worship efficiency and hate 
waste. But the accident records mock that claim. So 
large do accidents loom today that they pose an 
alarming question: Can it be that we have put so 
much energy, inventive ingenuity and vision into 
creating all these marvels of the machine age—our 
railroads, automobiles, airplanes, and giant indus- 
trial plants — only to have overlooked the trifling 
matter of how to master the machines? Are we, like 
Frankenstein, to succumb to a monster of our Own 
making? The answer, in the end, will depend upon 





our ability to master ourselves—to conquer our in- 
difference and our carelessness. 

And this is where high school students come in. 
Mastering ourselves requires as much as anything 
else a change in attitudes, especially youth attitudes. 
Adolescent drivers, for example, have for years been 
involved in a higher percentage of accidents for pro- 
portionate number of driving miles than have older 
automobile operators. And the fact that young peo- 
ple rate high in tests for physical aptitudes for driv- 
ing indicates that their failings have been the result 
of their driving attitudes. Young people have too 
often been deceived by the glamour of “live dan- 
gerously.” 

Fortunately the tremendous influence of safety 
education is changing all that. Students today no 
longer see anything heroic or even clever about the 
young driver who goes forth in a two-ton automobile 
with a savage’s disregard of the children who may be 
playing in the streets. Break-neck speeders stand 
slim chances of being elected the most popular stu- 
dent in any American high school classroom. The 
student who commands his classmates’ admira- 
tion today is the one who realizes that the privilege 
of operating an automobile entails sober responsi- 
bilities. But the trend has not yet gone far enough. 

That is why safety stands as a major social prob- 
lem of our time. Scholastic has devoted special issues 
to many other problems: war, conservation, eoopera- 
tives, taxation, social security, labor. All of these are 
questions with which high school students will have 
to cope—later. Safety is a question with which they 
not only can but must cope—now. It is the hope of 
the editors that the pages that follow will help to 
guide modern high school students toward this goal: 
that you may bet your lives on solving the problem, 
rather than on foolish risk-taking. That kind of gam- 
bler never wins. 





The title for this editorial is taken from the excellent pamphlet 
of the same name, published by The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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: AMERICA’S ACCIDENT TOLL 
ACCIDENTS of all kinds in the United States last year:— 
KILLED 106,000 
people—equivalent to a 
city the size of Miami, 
Florida. 
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The Automobile 


Revolution 
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] ESS than 40 years ago the automobile was a novelty, a con 
curiosity,—a crazy notion. Today there are 40,000,- roa 

000 drivers and 28,000,000 cars. Automobiles are or 

so common (See chart) that they are taken for granted— equ 
sometimes too much for ‘granted. Most of us seldom stop 1 swt 
to think what a profound upheaval the automobile has all 
wrought in almost every activity of American life. The top var 
picture, entitled “Get a Horse” gives you an idea. People on 
gaped in astonishment when the first horseless buggies did hav 
five miles an hour. And when the first of the brave bands of rat 
motoring pioneers crossed the continent in 80 days about bat 
40 years ago it was an achievement calling for screaming 2 ee ag ‘ ee ror 
headlines. The modern high-powered Courtesy, The Edison Institute, Dearborn, Mich call 
motor car is one of the major instru- for 
ments of what'we now call the speed tio 
age. It now crosses the continent in for 
six days. It has broadened immensely str 
our horizons of travel. It has added for 
immeasurably to our national wealth 1 
in pleasure, in jobs, and in almost un- Mc 
limited usefulness. ier 
But the automobile has also con- fou 
fronted the American people with a ons 
challenge. The nation has been ob- des 
serving with mounting shock that er 
too high a price is being paid for lem 
speed and progress. Over 130,000 ond 
persons have been killed in auto- mu 
mobile accidents, during the last bur 
three and a_half years. That’s the ma’ 
same as though an entire city the size eas: 
of Albany, New York, had been hur 


wiped out. And-it doesn’t begin to 
picture the toll in life-long cripples. 





Atlas Fhotos 


Does it follow, then, that the automobile is a butcher 
instead of a boon? It does not. Only a small fraction of 
the highway massacre can be blamed on mechanical 
defects in cars. There are two other causal actors in the 
accident tragedy that have not kept pace with the 
= ~ progress made by the automotive engineers. These two 

are the driver and the roads. Safety experts have come i 
to believe that improving them is the chief key to the 
riddle of reducing the accident tolls. It is the answer to 
the challenge flaunted by the automobile. 





Bottom, left: The City of Tomorrow as envisioned by Norman 
Bel Geddes. All automobiles on elevated levels, pedestrians 
below. (Photograph, courtesy Shell Union Oil Corporation.) 
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From 4 Cars in 1895 to 28 Millions Today 
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OW did it happen? What 
caused the accident? The 
statistics list such things as 

“speeding,” or driving “too fast for 
conditions,” or “on wrong side of 
road,” or “right-of-way violations,” 
or “improper turns,” or some other 
equally vague and unsatisfactory an- 
swer. There is one thing common to 
all of these causes. They all involve 
varying degrees of faulty judgment 
on the part of drivers. Safety experts 
have found that there are three sepa- 
rate and distinct fronts on which the 
battle to eliminate fatal driving er- 
rors must be fought. These fronts are 
called the three E’s—Education, En- 
forcement and Engineering. Educa- 
tion is explained on page 12 and En- 
forcement on page 7. Engineering 
strives to reduce the drivers’ chances 
for making mistakes. 

Traffic engineers such as Dr. Miller 
McClintock, head of the Yale Bureau 
for Street Traffic Research, have 
found there are four major kinds of 
accidents. The drawings on this page 
describe these four types. The high- 
way engineer's approach to the prob- 
lem is to remove hazards from streets 
and roads and thus reduce to a mini- 
mum the disastrous results of faulty 
human judgment. At first glance it 
may seem foolish to believe that it is 
easier to alter roads than to change 
human nature. Actually, it is neces- 





















































































































Some Mistakes of Motorists 























No. 1: Center Road Accidents—When two cars moving in opposite directions collide 
mangled bones and maimed bodies usually result. Jolting head-on crashes or violent 
sideswipes are often caused by impatient and incautious haste in passing, like the 
black car in the diagram. Center Road Accidents cause 17% of traffic mishaps. No. 2: 
Intersection Accidents—This accounts for 19% of crashes. It also accounts for the 
tangled traffic jams that make Sunday driving a trial-by-fire instead of a pleasure. 
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Ne. 3: Same-Way Accidents—When cars weave in and out of two or more lanes of 
traffic moving in the same direction (black car) rear-end smashups and sidewipes 
result. This causes 44% of accidents. No. 4: Right-Side-of-Road Accidents—Obstruc- 
tions such as trees, parked cars, guard-rails or other “fixed objects” cause 20% of 
accidents. Bad road shoulders or curves that are too sharp also belong in this class. In 
the diagram, it is a combination of a sharp curve and a repair job in progress 
that has brought the black car close to a smashup. See the engineer's solutions for 
some of these glaring highway defects in the photographs on the following page. 
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sary to do both. But about roads: for 
15 years now automotive designers 
have been increasing the speed of 
cars while most roads have remained 
an antique reminder of the days 
when automobiles were relatively 
scarce and slow. Thus, until some- 
thing is done to improve streets and 
highways, congestion stands as a 
barrier withholding the full benefits 
of the speed age. In our modern cities 
automobiles that can do better than 
60 an hour are reduced to the pace 
of an ox-cart, as the Times Square, 
New York City, scene on this page 
shows. And even when cars crawl 
along at this snail’s pace, pedestrians 
are constantly being injured by 
them. Thus we see that speed in itself 
is not dangerous. Indeed, it is the 
very thing we have been striving for, 
the backbone and sinew of our mod- 
ern civilization. It is speed in the 
wrong places that causes trouble. So 
when engineers see that phrase “too 
fast for conditions,” which turns up 
so frequently in police reports of ac- 
cidents, they set about changing the 
conditions. The next page shows how. 
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The dividing island separating streams of traffic moving in opposite directions ig 
the engineers’ answer to the menace of center road accidents described on the pre 


a 
H h ceding page. Thé highway pictured here is Grand Central Parkway, Long Island, 
] £ WwW a y ~ N. Y. But there are similar highways in Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Wisconsin, as a soc 


California, Michigan, Louisiana, and many other states. America is proud of its 


3,000,000 miles of rural] roads, but it is estimated that from one-quarter to one-half drivers 
t oO a e t y of these are unfit for modern high-speed traffic. These roads help safeguard life. the rest 


Below—New York City’s West Side Ex- 
press Highway (at right) which over- 
looks the Hudson River and runs the 14- 
mile length of Manhattan Island. At the 
right center is the exit ramp where cars 
turn into Riverside Drive (left) and the 
criss-cross of the crowded intersections 
near Seventy-Ninth Street. 


Courtesy Advertising Film Associates a 


Above—The approach to New York City via the George Washington Bridge. 
This network of graded intersections on the Jersey side of the Hudson 
routes traffic north and south without snarling motorists bound to and 
from New York (east and west). This is important because an average of 
35,600 cars use this bridge on Sundays. Below—This New Jersey clover 
leaf makes driving safer and simpler. No left turns are necessary. Motorists 
circle around, always turning right until they’re headed the way-they want 
to go. Clover leaf highways have helped to eliminate accident types number 
one and two. They have also been a factor in reducing types three and four. 
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NFORCEMENT’S job in the 
fight to reduce the accident toll 
isto curb the chronic violators 

tho go on menacing lives by refus- 

ng to play the game according to the 
es. There has been a new awaken- 

g throughout the nation recently 

p the necessity for rigid enforce- 

ent of traffic regulations. This pub- 

lic demand has grown out of a reali- 
zation that despite the tons of safety 
posters, there remains that stubborn 
minority of drivers who refuse to 
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Island, look upon operating an automobile 
a as a social responsibility. If reckless 
bee drivers risked only their own necks, 
ne-half , 

d life. the rest of us wouldn’t have to waste 





time worrying about them. But the 
fact is they are a peculiar brand of 
public enemy, a mobster with a 
Steering wheel instead of a sub-ma- 
thine gun—pointed at all of us. 

Now that this is rapidly becoming 
Bvident to everybody, we are in sight 
the end of the complacent old days 
hen we used to smile tolerantly— 
almost enviously—on the fellow who 















clover 

otorists could dismiss his traffic summons 
7 with a neat little note reading: “Dear 
d four. Joe: Please take care of this.” The 











fixing habit was once so widespread 
that rare was the judge who didn’t 
think it strengthened him politically. 
Aroused public opinion is now 
faking it plain that for every friend 
vote) so deviously gained there is 
ine risk to the judge of the loss of 
or more. J. Edgar Hoover, head 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, has gone so far as to say that 
"trime-protection in the big gangster 
)Srackets grows out of the lowly traf- 
fix. Certainly the driver who can 
gh off light-jumping today is en- 
Pouraged to believe he can also dodge 
Speed-spree charge tomorrow. 

One result of the growing demand 
fer strict enforcement is that more 
md more states are heeding the 
fampaign for standard drivers’ li- 
Pense laws. There are now only four 
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Enforce the Laws 


states that still do not license drivers 
or require them to pass any exam- 
ination whatever. Although several 
other states, unfortunately, grant li- 
censes with little or no practical test, 
nearly two-thirds of the states have 
license laws providing for adequate 
examination of new drivers. 

Besides examinations, the recom- 
mendations of the National Safety 
Council regarding drivers’ license 
laws urge strong provisions for re- 
voking or suspending licenses for 
such offenses as (1) manslaughter; 
(2) 3 convictions on reckless driv- 
ing charges within a period of one 
year; (3) failure to observe state 
laws requiring drivers to stop and 
render aid in accident cases (aimed 
at “hit-and-run drivers); and a few 
other breaches of traffic codes. 

Generally, it has been found that 
traffic problems, including licensing 
regulations, are more efficiently en- 
forced by state agencies than by de- 
partments of local or county govern- 
ments. In line with this trend is the 
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~~ Courtesy, March of Time aad Greater New York Safety Council 
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Deaths on the Highways of the 
U. S. in 1937. (Statistics from 
Accident Facts, published by 
the National Safety Council.) 

















Costello for National Safety Council 


THE LIFE-SAVING BARRIER 


emphasis which so many progressive 
states are now placing upon traffic 
police education. The photograph on 
this page shows a training school for 
the traffic division of the New Jersey 
State Police where the officers learn 
about accident causes, the rules of 
evidence, and other subjects vital to 
modern traffic regulation. 

The three-prong attack of Educa- 
tion, Enforcement, and Engineering 
is showing results in reduced accident 
tolls. The map at the bottom of this 
page shows the automobile deaths for 
1937 by states. The top figure on each 
tombstone is the total number of 
deaths in each state. The figure be- 
neath is the rate of accidental deaths 
per 100,000 population. In all, motor 
vehicles caused 39,500 deaths in 1937, 
For the first seven months of 1938, 
however, there has been a drop of 
4,520 deaths over the corresponding 
period last year. 














‘TELLING YOUR FORTUNE 
Here’s What Will Happen to the Average Class of 100 Students 
Now (1938) in Anyville High School, U. S. A. 
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Statistics can’t predict what will happen to 
you or to any individual, except that some 
time you will die. But they can predict with 
@deadly accuracy what will happen to large 
groups of people, on the basis of present-day 
@ “mortality tables” painstakingly compiled by 
imsurance companies. 
: The 100 heads above represent 50 boys 
and 50 girls in any average class of American 
"Shigh school students now approximately 16 
years old. Of these about 76 will still be alive 


their homes; one of them will be killed by @ 
industrial accident; one will die by drow® 
ing, airplanes, or other “public” accides® 

The 21 pink heads above represent thet 
many persons who will at some time in 
lives suffer partial or total disabilities fre® 
accidents, ranging from broken finget® 
complete blindness, the effects of which di 
stay with them the rest of their lives. 

The other 73 boys and girls (in black at] 
white) will suffer no permanent injury 


(assuming that no major war or other catas- 
trophe intervenes); and the last one, in all 
probability, will have died by the year 2022. 

BUT—and this is what we are interested 
in just now—6 out of the 100 (represented 
by the solid red heads above) will have been 
blotted out by accidents of. some kind. It may 
be next week, next year, or 40 years from 
now, but 6 in every 100 will die from acci- 
dental injuries. Two of them will be smashed 
te pulp in automobile accidents; two of them 
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E notion that people can 
: handle both their liquor and 
their automobiles skilfully 


at the same time is pretty well blasted 
by now. Science has brought up its 
heavy guns and pounded to frag- 
ments that once-so-common boast: 
“Why, I can drive even better after 
I've had a few snifters.” 

There’s no way of estimating how 
much of the highway slaughter of 
recent years can be traced to this 
braying example of human arro- 
gance. There’s no way of telling, be- 
cause drinking drivers usually turn 
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Dunning in Houston Post 


THOUGHTS THAT KILL THOUSANDS 


up in accident statistics under such 
listings as “speeding,” “reckless driv- 
ing,” etc. The reason for this is that 
police officials have long found it dif- 
ficult to get convictions against 
drinking drivers. Anxious to make 
some charge stick, they often drop the 
drinking angle and book arrested 
motorists on police blotters for lesser 
highway offenses. 

An important but often overlooked 
aspect of the problem is the matter 
of distinguishing between drinking 
drivers and drunken drivers. The 
drinking driver is the greater high- 
way menace. To begin with, he’s far 
more numerous. In the second place, 
he is less likely to have to face the 
full consequences of the havoc and 
tragedy he so often causes. The 
“moderate” drinker, the fellow who 
assures you he knows how to handle 
his liquor, is just the gentleman who 
is most apt to be tempted to prove it 
by taking on the extra job of handling 
an automobile, too. But science says 
he’s sure to make a botch of it every 
time. This doesn’t mean that he’s 
sure to get into a smashup every time. 
Lots of people are lucky. All science 
argues is that even the alcoholic con- 
tent of one cocktail is enough to im- 
pair driving skill. 








You Go to My Head 


Dr. H. A. Heise, of Columbia Hos- 
pital, Milwaukee, conducted some 
tests that place a firm scientific foun- 
dation under the conclusion that “‘al- 
cohol and gasoline don’t mix.” He 
found that after imbibing from two 
to four ounces of whiskey his subjects 
“became faster in the typing test, but 
the number of errors increased to 
such an extent as to more than offset 
the advantage in scoring gained by 
the added speed. This reaction— 
greater speed, less care—is one en- 
countered all too often .. .” in drink- 
ing driver cases. 

Dr. Heise also made some actual 
driving tests to find out precisely 
how much alcohol diminishes driving 
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Batchelor in N. Y. Daily News 
INVITING THE UNDERTAKER 


skills. Students who read Scholastic’s 
“Good Driving” series last year will 
recall how vital to motoring safety 
quick reaction time is. (See Chart, 
Scholastic, January 8, 1938, p. 8.) 
Well, Dr. Heise discovered that 
after taking three or four one ounce 
drinks his subjects slowed down as 
much as 37 per cent. 

Here are the conclusions Dr. Heise 
draws from these tests: “Not one of 
these men showed any evidence of 
drinking. They could talk and walk 
normally. But they just could not 
drive a car. 

“Because they appear to be nor- 
mal, frequently they are not even 
suspected of drinking. If they were, 
they could carry off any of the usual 
tests for drunkenness with flying 
colors.” 

So beware of the fellow who as- 


sures you that he can handle his car 
just as well as he can handle his 
liquor. Remember that liquor often 
gives people a feeling of exhilaration 
out of which grows an exaggerated 
idea of their own talents. 

Dr. Thomas A. Gonzales, Chief 
Medical Examiner of New York City, 
estimates that alcohol was a factor in 
approximately 40 per cent of the fatal 
highway accidents in 1937. 

Most states now regard driving 
while under the influence of alcohol 
as a crime. Usually the penalties are 
revocation or suspension of driving 
licenses, but many judges, among 
them Judge M. A. Musmanno, of 
Pittsburgh, recommend jail sen- 
tences. Drunken drivers, says Judge 
Musmanno, are “potential man- 
slaughterers” and he usually deals 
out to them stiff doses of what he calls 
the “bastile cocktail.” 

In the “flaming youth” era it may 
have been considered the “smart” 
thing to do to ride home from road 
houses, country clubs, or football 
games with drivers who were just 
a bit “high.” But with the facts be- 
fore them, young people these days 
have better sense. If your parents 
sometimes express concern about the 
driver of the car who’s giving you a 
lift home from parties, there’s no 
point in pouting that you’re being 
treated like an “infant.” Your parents 
know full well that when liquor’s 
around there’s a chance anyone of 
these lifts may turn into tragedy. 
And these days the “fashionable” 
thing is for high school students to 
know it, too—and to act accordingly. 





SLAUGHTER, EAST AND WEST -By Jerry Costello 














Costello in Albany Anickerbocker Press 
SLAUGHTER, EAST AND WEST 








| GETTING ALL BURNED UP 


“ IRE!” Few words can strike terror like this one. 
| ee fire under control is one of man’s best 
friends. It warms our homes and cooks our 
meals. It is an indispensable essential in the manufac- 
ture of steel, without which our skyscrapers, bridges, 
i and railroads, with their 240,104 miles of track span- 
ning the continent would be unknown. Fire is one of 
man’s most tireless servants. Indeed, the entire struc- 
ture of modern industrial civilization rests on its flam- 
i ing shoulders. 

But fire, beyond man’s control, spreads death, dis- 
f aster, and appalling destruction. Each year from 8,000 
i to 10,000 persons in the United States perish in flames 
or from panic or suffocation resulting from fires. And 
i many times that number suffer painful burns. Every 
j day fires destroy an average of more than $700,000 
H worth of property in the United States, according fo an 
estimate of the aggregate losses of the last six years. 
The total loss for 1937 was around $285,000,000, a sum 
i large enough to build 14 first line battleships costing 
‘ $20,000,000 each, or 50,000 modern, one-family subur- 

i 





ban homes, costing $5,000 each and sheltering 300,000 ag 

people—a city slightly larger than Toledo, Ohio. On dhon 

{ these pages we see some of the causes and consequences ness. 

of fires and explosions. withi 
Armstrong Roberts who 
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Well equipped modern fire depart- 
ments are guardians of life and property. 
It has been found that fire losses are kept 
lowest in cities with the most efficient 
and up-to-date fire fighting apparatus, 



























One of the things that is gobbling pp 
America’s timberlands is sweeping forest 
fires like the one shown at left. In one 
recent year forest fires ate up $67,087,- 
160 worth of trees. This is a loss to the 
nation of around $183,800 per day. The 
total area destroyed was over 51,578,000 
acres, a territory almost as large as Utah, 
tenth largest state in the country. This is 
a staggering blow to the efforts to hus- 
band our natural resources. Students 
who realize the necessity for preserving 
our forests so that the nation may have 
an abundant supply of lumber for build- 
ings, furniture, ships, and a score of 
other products, will never be among the 
careless campers who go off from the 
woods, leaving campfires smouldering. 
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The picture at right shows some of the 
destruction resulting from the worst 
school calamity in American history. Re-_ 
mains of the New London, Texas, High {| 
School after the natural gas explosion of 


March 18, 1937, which claimed 294 wee 
lives. Seeping gas is an ever-present men- - wen 
ace around oil fields. Oddest of ironies erc¢ 
was a fragment of blackboard found on in 1 
top of the twisted wreckage on which a mar 
student had written: “Oil and natural to i 
gas are East Texas’ greatest blessings. clot! 
Without them this school would not be Gas 
here and none of us would be here ing 
Jearning our lessons.” In the home, gas a ci 
is now used more for cooking and heat- ing 
ing than for lighting. But it remains a off 
primary safety rule that all lamps, stoves hou 
: and heaters burning gas should be reg- with 
; ularly checked for leaks. doo: 
the 
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Careiess use of matches and cigarettes 
are known to cause more needless fires 
than any other act of human careless- 
ness. Matches should never be left 
within reach of small children. People 
who smoke in bed are regularly risking 
one of the commonest of fire hazards. 
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Gasoline and other petroleum products are a 
major fire hazard. Yet it is a common practice for 
women to dry-clean gloves or clothes with gasoline 
or other inflammable liquids, just as the woman 
in the picture is doing. The tiniest flame—in 
many cases a pilot light in a gas stove—is enough 
to ignite the exposed gasoline, set fire to one’s 
clothing, and cause a horribly painful death. 
Gasoline fire and explosion can result from clean- 
ing clothes in one room and somebody’s lighting 
a cigarette in another room. Often the mere open- 
ing of a door between the two rooms will touch 
off the explosion. There was one case where a 
housewife was in her kitchen cleaning a blouse 
with gasoline while her maid opened the cellar 
door and went down into the basement to look at 
the fire in the furnace. The resulting explosion 
killed four people, sent three others to the hos- 
pital horribly burned, and wrecked the dwelling. 
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ourtesy, American Mutual Liability ines 0. 


Spontaneous ignition, or spontaneous 
combustion, is a common cause of fires 
that destroy on an average of $12,000,- 
000 worth of property in the United 
States every year. Spontaneous ignition 
is a fire that starts itself. When old rags 
saturated with oils are left in heaps in 
attic or cellar corners or in closets, the 
oils frequently oxidize (absorb oxygen 
from the air) and heat up. Soon the 
combustible rags (or oil mops, or furni- 
ture-polishing cloths) burst into flames. 
All vegetable and animal oils or fats, in- 
cluding linseed, castor oil, cotton seed, 
cod liver, and soy bean are subject to this 
hazard. It may take two months to bring 
on such a fire—it can happen in an hour 
—it commonly occurs in two or three 
hours. Heaping old rubbish and paints 
under a staircase, as has been done in the 
picture above is not only inviting fire, 
but furnishing it a natural flue. That 
is why “clean up” campaigns to get rid 
of old rubbish and junk are always 
stressed during Fire Prevention Week, 
which will be observed this year starting 
Sunday, October 9—the anniversary 
of the great Chicago fire of 1871. 
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DUCATION is often spoken of 
FF: a preparation for life. Ob- 
viously there’s no point in pre- 
paring for life if you aren’t going to 
be around to live it. So preserving 
life becomes an important phase of 
preparing for life. And that’s where 
safety enters the classroom. Safety 
has been taught in the elementary 
schools for years. High school stu- 
dents of today probably recall learn- 
ing how to cross streets carefully 
back in their own grade school days. 
The emphasis on pedestrian aspects 
of safety is an appropriate elemen- 
tary school subject. Other important 
aspects of the safety problem concern 
students of the high school age level. 
Among these none is more impor- 
tant than learning how to operate 
motor vehicles skillfully. While they 
are in high school, students reach the 
age when many states permit them 
to drive automobiles. 
For 15 or 20 years back it has been 
an accepted practice for boys and 








girls between the ages of 16 and {S$ 
to drive automobiles, yet only in the 
last four or five years have high 
schools begun to take note of the fact 
that drivers in this age group were 


The entire student body of South High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn., takes an ac- 
tive part in the campaign to reduce traf- 
fic mishaps. The photograph at the left 
shows a reaction-time testing booth that 
was set up in the school cafeteria. Flash- 
ing electric lights invited students over 
to the booth to take the test. The re- 
action-time machine is a school-made 
electrical device that measures to a frac- 
tion of a second the time elapsing be- 
tween the appearance of a red light and 
the instant when the subject presses his 
foot down on the brake pedal. Best thing 
about the safety program at South High 
is the way it is planned to correlate and 
embrace the widest possible field of 
student activities. It includes blueprint 
tables of stopping distances made by 
drafting classes, editorials and cartoons 
in the school paper, and safety-program 
assemblies planned by the student body. 
Much of the credit for the program’s 
comprehensive scope goes to Royalston 
F. Jennings, Chairman of the Faculty 
Safety Committee. 
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School shops provide a place for prac- 
tical instruction in safety. Goggles should 
be worn by students who operate ma- 
chines where there is danger of flying 
chips getting in the eyes. Students who 
use saws, drills, punches or other sharp 
machine or hand tools are taught to pro- 
tect their hands while they are working. 


involved in accidents far more fre- 
quently than were older drivers over 
a comparable number of driving 
miles. High school students seemed 
tc learn readily enough how to shift 
gears, but staying out of smashups 
appeared to be another matter. So 
educators began to suspect there was 
something wrong with the “hard- 
knocks” school of driver training. 
Not only did it lack method and sys- 
tem; it wasn’t conspicuously hu- 
mane. The result has been that sev- 
eral hundred high schools through- 
out the country now include courses 
in driver training. 


Hackensack (N. J.) high school students 
getting a safety lesson that proves auto- 
mobiles just can’t be stopped on a dime. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 








Hitler Defies “World Blockade,” 


Rejects Czech Compromises 





“Whatever wishes to be German 
belongs to Germany.” These words 
were chanted by thousands of 
marching Nazis at the annual Na- 
tional Socialist (Nazi) Party Con- 
gress in Nuremberg, Germany, last 
week, and all Europe wondered 
whether they would plunge the Con- 
tinent into war. And while Adolf 
Hitler again rejected Czechoslovak- 
ian efforts to compromise the Sude- 
ten German dispute, other nations 
prepared for the worst. 

France moved thousands of troops 
into the elaborate underground chain 
of forts known as the Maginot Line, 
while German troops engaged in 
large-scale military maneuvers 
within sight of the French border. 
French army units drilled near the 
Italian border, and the important 
Mediterranean port of Marseille was 
placed under military rule to keep 
communications open between 
France and her North African col- 
onies. French labor leaders, bitter 
over the abandonment of the 40 - 
hour week, nevertheless. rallied to 
increase production in the armament 
industry. The British fleet massed in 
the North Sea, and Prime Minister 
Chamberlain called his cabinet ad- 
visors to study Hitler’s latest moves 
in the Czech crisis. 

Every tavern brawl between Su- 
deten Germans and Czechs has been 
magnified by the Nazi press in a 
campaign to justify interference in 
that country. Lord Runciman, sent 
by Chamberlain to Czechoslovakia 
in an effort to preserve peace by 
patching up a compromise, finally 
made an angry protest against Nazi 
methods. Runciman’s statement, 
combined with growing public opin- 
ion in Britain against a settlement 
that might destroy Czech indepen- 
dence, and French and Russian in- 
dications that they will defend their 
ally, have strengthened Britain’s 
stand. Hitler again was warned that 
arash step might involve many na- 
tions in a war, although the warning 
was not as firm as anti-Nazis favored 
sending. 

Hitler may delay a showdown and 
instead call for a plebiscite (popular 
vote) to prove that the Sudeten Ger- 
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mans want union with Germany, but 
the situation remains dangerous. 

Writes M. W. Fodor, English ex- 
pert on Central Europe: 
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N. Y. Times 
France prepares for trouble on all 
fronts. Map shows how German fortifi- 
cations on the Rhine parallel French 
Maginot line. 





She lacks gold; is short in trained re- 
serves .and officers; lacks adequate 
gasoline supplies; and the “invasion” 
of Austria last April uncovered seri- 
ous weaknesses in motorized units. 


Italy Gets in Step With 
Nazi Anti-Jewish Drive 


Last year the “Passo Romano” was 
introduced in Italy’s army as the 
Fascist version of the famous Ger- 
man goosestep. Last week Italy got 
in step with Nazi Germany’s vicious 
anti-Jewish campaign by ordering 
all Jews who entered Italy since the 
World War to get out within six 
months. All other Jews remaining 
in Italy were banned from the 
schools, and this policy may be ex- 
tended to other professions. 

Since Italy has only 44,000 Jews, 
and hardly has a so-called “Jewish 
problem,” why did she imitate Ger- 
many? The fact is that since Mus- 
solini and Hitler formed the Rome- 
Berlin Axis to cooperate in European 
affairs, the two nations have been 
guiding their policies along parallel 
lines. Trade between Germany and 
Italy is developing more rapidly than 
trade with democratic nations. 

In 1932 Mussolini had defended 
the Italian Jews and said that “A 
pure race no longer exists.” Italians 
took pride in their superiority over 
the “northern barbarians,” as the 
Nazis were called. But suddenly in 





“If Germany really only 
wanted to assure the maximum 
benefits (local self - govern- 
ment) to Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia, then ... an agreement 
could be reached within two 
weeks. But its aim is domina- 
tion of Southeastern Europe, 
and Czechoslovakia with its 
French and Russian alliances is 
a serious obstacle to this line 
of expansion. What Germany 
really wants is that Czechoslo- 
vakia give up the Russian al- 
liance”—a move that would put 
her at the mercy of Hitler. 

Although Hitler opened the 
Nuremberg rally with a 
speech defying a “world 
blockade” against Germany, 
plain facts show that the na- 
tion is not in as good shape as 
it was in 1914—first year of 
the World War, which Ger- 
many lost mainly because the 
British navy gradually stran- 
gled her trade and industries. 
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WAR MANEUVERS BRING OUT ALL 
GERMANS 
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July, 1938, a committee of Italian 
professors announced that a pure 
Italian race existed and must be kept 
free of Jewish blood. When Pope 
Pius XI sharply asked: “What need 
had Italy to imitate Germany so un- 
fortunately?” Mussolini retorted that 
“To say that Fascism has imitated 
any one or anything is simply ab- 
surd.” But the latest anti-Jewish de- 
crees are in the typical Nazi style, 
and friction between the Fascists and 
the Roman Catholic Church seems 





likely to be aggravated. Jew baiting 
also distracts attention from Italian 
troubles in Ethiopia and Spain, the 
wheat shortage, and financial weak- 
nesses at home. 


Mexico Refuses to Halt 
Seizures of U. S. Lands 


America’s “good neighbor” policy 
is being severely tested by Mexico, 
our Southern neighbor below the Rio 
Grande River. For several weeks 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and 
Mexican officials have been exchang- 
ing sharp notes concerning the 
United States’ demand that Mexico 
pay for $10,000,000 worth of farm 
property taken from Americans 
since 1927. 

Under President Cardenas a broad 
program of aiding landless farmers 
and poor industrial workers has been 
pushed vigorously despite protests 
by foreign property owners. When 
British and American oil companies 
disobeyed a government order to 
raise wages last April, Mexico took 
over their holdings. Mexico then re- 
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jected Britain’s demand for a return 
of British oil property, and finally 
broke off diplomatic relations. Pay- 
ment for American property was 
promised, but property owners were 
told that they must wait until finan- 
cial arrangements were made by the 
Government. 

In bringing up the 1927 land sei- 
zures Secretary Hull has questioned 
Mexico’s financial ability to pay for 
any expropriated property, and 
also opened the way for future dis- 
cussions of the oil property 
question. The latest Mexican 
note, in September, again in- 
sisted that Mexico’s welfare 
program cannot wait for for- 
eign property rights, but did 
agree to submit the question 
of the value of American 
property to a joint commission 
formed by the two nations. In 
a recent report the Foreign 
Policy Association stated that 
Mexico was in no position to 
pay for oil properties within 
the ten-year limit set by Mex- 
ican law. It added that the loss 
of tax revenues, formerly col- 
lected from the foreign oil 
companies and the difficulty 
of selling oil supplies, have 
combined with a sharp busi- 
ness depression to seriously 
injure Mexican finances. 

The United States feels that 
to yield on the question of 
American property might en- 





Washington Post courage other nations to con- 
FASCISM VERSES CHRISTIANITY 


fiscate American holdings. 

But by adopting a harsh atti- 
tude the United States may wreck its 
“good neighbor” policy in other Latin 
American nations, and also weaken 
the Mexican government so it may 
fall an easy prey to fascist enemies. 
The danger of a civil war similar to 
Spain’s “Little World War” is ever 
present. 


Chilean Nazi Uprising 
Quelled by Government 


President Arturo Alessandri of 
Chile has been given full powers to 
restore order in the “shoestring” re- 
public of South America, after a brief 
but bloody Nazi uprising that kept 
Santiago, the capital city, in an up- 
roar for several hours. Chilean Nazis, 
who wear brown overalls as a uni- 
form, seized the National University, 
which faces the Presidential Palace, 
and the ten-story Workers Insurance 
Building, which commands the pal- 
ace from the rear. But when main 
units of Chile’s army remained loyal 
the revolt collapsed. 

General Carlos Ibanez, former dic- 
tator of Chile, and a candidate in the 





Presidential election to be held in 
October, was put on trial as leader 
of the uprising. Chilean Nazis urge a 
program borrowed from Hitler’s Na- 
tional Socialist (Nazi) party in Ger- 
many, but they are not anti-Jewish. 
Many settlers of German stock have 
lived in southern Chile for genera- 
tions. 

During the past few years German 
Nazis and Italian Fascists have 
pushed propaganda efforts in many 
South American nations, and gained 
in South American trade. But al- 
though several of these nations are 


‘ruled by dictators, they have not 


taken kindly to Nazi political pene- 
tration. President Vargas of Brazil 
has abolished all political parties, 
and recently smashed a semi-Fascist 
uprising. President Alessandri has 


been firm in his government policies, : 


but there also is a strong liberal ele- 
ment in Chile that is determined to 
defend democracy. 


Queen Wilhelmina Marks 
40th Year on Dutch Throne 


The Netherlands—a thrifty nation 
of dikes, wind mills, and ordinarily 
quiet Dutchmen—held wild celebra- 
tions last week. The occasion was the 
58th birthday of Queen Wilhelmina, 
and the completion of her 40th year 
as ruler of 8,500,000 subjects at home 
and 60,000,000 natives in The Neth- 
erlands Indies. Queen Wilhelmina’s 
40 years on the throne give her the 
record of being Europe’s longest- 
reigning ruler. 

Although The Netherlands is 
pressed on one side by Germany’s 
militant Nazis, and her wealthy East 
Indian colonial empire is threatened 
by Japan, the Queen still expresses 
publicly the belief that world condi- 
tions will improve. She is shrewd 
enough, however, to build up-colo- 
nial naval and air defenses. The 
largest shipments of American war 
materials last June went to The 
Netherlands Indies, and the nation’s 
European frontier is heavily guarded. 





Running Backward 

Ten years ago the American Sece- 
retary of State, Frank Kellogg, 
and Aristide Briand of France first 
signed the Kellogg-Briand Anti-War 
Pact. All other major nations soon 
signed this agreement and hailed it 
as the gateway to universal peace. 
But this pact merely ushered in an 
era of “undeclared war.” Today. 
1938, experts estimated that nearly 
3,000,000 people have been killed, 
at a cost per person of $4,000, since 
war has been “outlawed.” The Kel- 
loge Pact has proved that “war” by 
any other name is just as brutal and 
costly. 
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U. S. Labor’s Divided Ranks 


Confront Serious Problems 





On September 5, 1882, the workers 
of New York City marched in a col- 
orful holiday parade — America’s 
first Labor Day—and today all the 
States have set aside the first Mon- 
day in September as “labor’s day.” 
Labor has marched on to many vic- 
tories since 1882, but the Fifty-sixth 
Labor Day found its ranks divided by 
a “civil war,” and threatened by out- 
side enemies as well. 

In Labor Day statements, both 
President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
John L. Lewis of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization continued 
the dispute which has split labor’s 
ranks since 1935. This “civil war” has 
caused clashes in many industries 
claimed by these rival unions, and 
observers fear that public opinion 
will demand more drastic govern- 
ment control over labor if peace is 
not restored soon. Here are the sore 
points: 

1. In San Francisco organized em- 
ployers are clashing with CIO and 
A-F. of L. unions over the renewal of 
labor contracts. Unions declare the em- 
ployers are trying to smash labor on 
the Pacific Coast. Employers insist 
they are combining merely to gain bet- 
ter terms with the unions. With 121 
warehouses already closed by the dis- 
charge (lockout) of 3,000 CIO mem- 
bers, and a city wide department store 
strike under way, a crisis will be 
reached on September 30, when Harry 
Bridges’ CIO Longshoremen Union 
seeks a new contract. If employers re- 





CHAIRMAN DIES IN ACTION 


fuse to sign, the A.F. of L. is ready to 
step in and seek control. All along the 
Pacific Coast employer-employee rela- 
tions are strained. 

2. A contract between the CIO 
United Miners and mine owners, end- 
ing twenty years of bloody labor war in 
Harlan County, Kentucky, has been 
assailed by President Green of the 
AF. of L. as a “deal” betweén the CIO 
and the National Labor Relations 
Board. A Federal suit against mine 
owners, charged with anti-union ter- 
rorism, ended several weeks ago in a 
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deadlocked jury, and the recent agree- 
ment with the UAW may cause the suit 
to be dropped. The Christian Science 
Monitor deplored President Green’s 
attack on the Harlan settiement and 
added that it “is particularly illustra- 
tive of the lengths to which some labor 
leaders will go in the present 
civil war.” 

3. The Harlan agreement 
is just one of the complaints 
the A.F. of L. has against the 
NLRB—three-man board set 
up by the Wagner Act to give 
labor the right to form 
unions and bargain with em- 
ployers. After a talk with 
President Roosevelt, Green 
said the President had hint- 
ed that the Wagner Act 
might need revising. But Mr. 
Roosevelt indicated that he 
would go slowly about it 
when he re-appointed Don- 
ald W. Smith to the NLRB in 
the face of strong A.F. of L. 
objections. The CIO also has 
criticized the NLRB, but op- 
poses Wagner Act changes 
because this might play into 
the hands of employers who 
want to cripple the act. 

4. Inside the CIO trouble ¢ 
bubbled as the executive 
council of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, led by 
President Homer Martin, ex- 
pelled four alleged Commu- 
nist officials, and threatened 
to desert the CIO if John L. Lewis in- 
terfered in an effort to restore peace. 

5. Receiving a report on British la- 
bor laws by a commission from the 
U. S., President Roosevelt said it was 
important because of the “cooperative 
spirit” shown by British employers and 
employees. American labor leaders 
quickly added that British labor laws 
work well because all employers rec- 
ognize unions and bargain with them, 
while many Americans won’t. . 

6. Meanwhile, a railroad strike is 
being delayed while Federal officials 
seek a settlement. Two attempts to set- 
tle the dispute have failed since the 
railroads proposed, and the unions re- 
jected, a 15 per cent wage cut but of- 
ficials hope to prevent a strike. 


Dies Committee Probes 
“Un-American” Societies 


In 1931 a Communist inquiry led 
by Representative Fish, Republican 
of New York, made 14 recommenda- 
tions for new laws to curb “un- 
American” activities in the United 
States. Congress.ignored all of them. 
In 1934 the Dickstein Committee 
concluded its Nazi investigation with 
recommendations for several laws. 








Congress failed to pass them—ex- 
cept one which finally got through 
the last session requiring all foreign 
agents to register with the State De- 
partment. Last month another Com- 
mittee, headed by Representative 
Martin Dies, Democrat of Texas, took 
up the trail. 

Moving picture fans were particu- 
larly interested in the testimony 
given the Dies Committee by Dr. J. B. 
Matthews, who said he formerly was 
president of the American League for 
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BARRING THE PATH TO LABOR PEACE 


Peace and Democracy. The League, 
he said, was linked with the Soviet 
Russian government, and so was the 
American Youth Congress, which 
recently was host to the World Youth 
Congress at Vassar College. Mat- 
thews claimed that although many 
people who joined these organiza- 
tions were not Communists they 
were tricked into supporting the 
Communists’ aims. He added that 
even Clark Gable, Robert Taylor, 
James Cagney, and Shirley Temple 
had sent greetings to a French left- 
wing newspaper. Several Govern- 
ment officials, accused of belonging 
to the League for Peace and Democ- 
racy, denied they were Communists 
and defended the League. One said: 
“We believe in peace, and if this be 
treason make the most of it.” 
Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins later replied bluntly to Chair- 
man Dies’ demand that Harry 
Bridges, leader of the CIO’s West 
Coast longshoremen, be deported as 
a Communist. “Membership in the 
Communist party is not ground fer 
deportation,” she quoted from a rul- 
ing by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
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Congressional Committee 
Investigates TVA Project 


A Congressional Committee of five 
Senators and five Representatives 
has been busy the past summer vis- 
iting the dams, power plants, flood 
control and erosion prevention proj- 
ects of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity—which touches the lives of peo- 
ple living in seven Southeastern 
States. It is also collecting evidence 
on the controversy that caused the 
dismissal last March of Chairman 
Arthur E. Morgan. The President re- 
moved Chairman Morgan when he 
refused to back up public charges 
against the other TVA directors— 
H. A. Morgan, now chairman, and 
David Lilienthal. The ex-chairman 
has challenged his removal and this 
important case may reach the Su- 
preme Court. 

Much interest was aroused by the 
Berry marble claims—the cause for 
the controversy in the TVA family. 
In 1932, George L. Berry, Democratic 
Senator from Tennessee who recent- 
ly was defeated for re-election, had 
bought some land that was said to 
contain marble. When TVA dams 
covered this land with water, Berry 
sought damages. In July, 1936, Di- 
rectors H. A. Morgan and Lilienthal 
agreed with Berry to determine the 
value of his land. Chairman Morgan 
protested and the idea was dropped. 
Later, a government commission de- 
clared the marble land worthless, 
and Arthur Morgan then publicly 
accused the other Directors of “im- 
proper actions.” 

Berry disputed claims that he had 
tried to “hold up” the government 
and denied that the TVA directors 
sought an agreement with him be- 
cause he supported President Roose- 
velt in the 1936 election. Director 
Lilienthal backed up Berry’s testi- 
mony, and added that the 1936 agree- 
ment to investigate Berry’s lands did 
not threaten the government’s inter- 
ests because neither side was bound 
to accept these findings. Observers 
agreed that there was little evidence 
of TVA corruption here, but were 
inclined to believe that Lilienthal 
had handled the problem carelessly. 
Likewise, Arthur Morgan, in his tes- 
timony, did not press charges of “‘dis- 
honesty” and “corruption” against 
the other directors, but merely ar- 
gued that they had sought to dis- 
credit him. Here, again, writers gen- 
erally agreed that trouble was caused 
mainly by honest disagreements of 
opinion, and not by “dishonesty” or 
“corruption.” To prevent such splits 
in the future, the TVA investigators 
may propose that one director be 
given full authority to make deci- 
sions, instead of dividing control. 
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New Yorkers Prepare to 
Vote on New Constitution 


After nineteen weeks of work by 
168 delegates, New York State’s new 
50,000-word Constitution has been 
completed and will be submitted to 
the voters in November. Fifty-seven 
amendments have been made to 
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the body of laws which governs the 
State Legislature and guarantees 
the rights of New Yorkers. Since 
some of these amendments were hot- 
ly debated, and are bitterly opposed 
by many leaders, the Convention de- 
cided to submit them in nine sections 
for action by the voters. 

Among the nine sections to be 
voted on in November, the one out- 
lawing proportional representation 
is most deplored by believers in good 
government. Proportional Represen- 
tation, or “P.R.,” seeks to give all 
political groups representation on 
city councils and other governing 
bodies. Members are elected in pro- 
portion to the number of votes cast, 
rather than on a majority basis. 
(Schol., Nov. 13, p. 29, 1937.) Used 
in New York City’s 1937 election, 
“P.R.” broke Democratic Tammany 
Hall’s long time control of the City 
Council. (Schol., Nov. 20, 1937.) In 
a secret deal between Up-State Re- 
publicans, and New York City Dem- 
ocrats, the amendment prohibiting 
“P_R.” was sneaked through the Con- 
vention without public hearing. 


President Asks Voters 
To Support “Liberals” 


Recet primary election results 
have not favored President Roose- 
velt’s campaign against anti- New 
Deal Democrats, but the President 
has not abandoned his drive to get 
“liberals” elected to Congress. 


Believing that in the past the only 
difference between the Democratic 
and Republican parties has been 
their names, the President favors a 
shakeup that will produce a “liberal” 
and “conservative” division. Visit- 
ing Maryland’s Eastern Shore to sup- 
port Representative David J. Lewis 
in his campaign for the Senate seat 
of Senator Millard E. Tydings, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt gave some defini- 
tions. A conservative, he said, will 
admit that conditions were bad in 
1933 and agree that farmers, work- 
ers, and the unemployed must be 
helped, but he balks when proposals 
are made to do something. The lib- 
eral, he added, wil) put his shoulder 
to the wheel and work for any rea- 
sonable plan of action. 

Continuing this line of attack the 
President declared in an interview 
that he would prefer a “liberal” Re- 
publican to a “conservative” Demo- 
crat, because “the good of the coun- 
try rises above party.” Several Dem- 
ocrats disputed this reasoning, and 
Republican Chairman John Hamil- 
ton insisted that a “liberal” should 
fight New Deal centralization. 

The President’s effort to defeat 
South Carolina’s Senator “Cotton 
Ed” Smith was unsuccessful as Gov- 
ernor Olin D. Johnston trailed Smith 
by over 35,000 votes. Ignoring po- 
litical problems of today, Senator 
Smith spent his time telling voters 
how Northern “carpetbaggers” and 
Negroes misgoverned the State dur- 
ing Reconstruction days following 
the Civil War. Bands of “Red Shirts,” 
an organization active in 1876, re- 
vived the cry of “White supremacy.” 

In Maryland, Senator Tydings de- 
feated the New Deal candidate, 
Lewis. 

California’s primary results also 
went against Roosevelt. Senator Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, who had been en- 
dorsed by the President, was beaten 
overwhelmingly by Sheridan Dow- 
ney, claiming to be a New Dealer, 
and also the champion of the “$30 
every Thursday” pension plan. This 
plan, a successor to the Townsend 
movement, was denounced by Sen- 
ator McAdoo as a “cruel delusion.” 

. 
Cardinal Hayes Dies 

ThousandS’ of New Yorkers paid 
their final respects to Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes, 70, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of New York, who died a fortnight ago 
at his summer home. The crowds were 
so huge that even vast St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral could hold only a fraction 
of the mourners. 

Born in the slums of New York City, 
he never forgot his humble beginnings. 
Ruler of 1,000,000 Catholics in the 
world’s richest Archdiocese, his bril- 
liant work for the poor earned him the 
title “Cardinal of Charities.” 
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hospital charts. I found this 
stub of a pencil in my hand- 
bag. By propping myself on an el- 
bow I can feel the pencil’s way across 
the paper in this scant light. For 
harder surface on the bed I have 
spread out a year-old copy of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal—that one in 
which was printed Paul de Kruif’s 
article called “Milwaukee’s Death 
Fight.” It tells with carefully mea- 
sured horror of the killings by motor 
cars in the United States. I take but 
one exception to it: Paul de Kruif 
has written nothing about those 
whom the motor cars leave behind 
—still living. He does not write of 
the cripples. 

I am not the good craftsman that 
Paul de Kruif is; I shall make but 
a poor job of this. But I have that 
which he had not—a something that 
compels me. De Kruif wrote of thirty 
thousand; I write of one. His was a 
laboratory survey; mine is an im- 
mediate human document. 

Across the narrow stretch of room, 
in his cot, lies my John Paul, whim- 
pering. For twenty days he has been 
whimpering. It has taken an amaz- 
ing lot of drugs to keep under so 
small a boy. At rare intervals the 
whimperings become words; they 
break through his stupor, like em- 
bedded needles working their way 
to the surface. “Mummy, I want to 
get up. Please, Mummy!” 

John Paul is four years old. He 
will never get up again — that is, 
never as a whole, free, exultant little 
boy. He will never throw back the 
covers of his cot, shoot across his 
room and ours, and drop like a plum- 
met, stomach down, on our bed, 
shouting, “Here I come—Daddy and 
Mum—Daddy and Mum! It’s time to 
get up—up—up!” Nor will he take 
the stairs, down, at a gallop, chant- 
ing, “I’ll set the table. Knives and 
forks, napkins and spoons, porridge 
and prunes,” and burst into ecstatic 
laughter because he has found words 
with singing sounds. I have read 
words with stabs of agony in them; 
but I have never written them be- 
fore. We think of terrible things al- 
ways happening to that mythical 
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“other person,” somebody who bears 
no relationship to us—no close re- 
lationship. Well, I am that “other 
person.” 

Sometimes John Paul plucks at his 
chest with his uninjured hand and 
says: “Take it off, please, Mummy. 
It’s so heavy.” He is in a plaster cast 
from his throat to his thighs; there 
are casts on his legs and one arm. 
There is a metal contrivance around 
his neck to support his head; it is set 
into the cast on his body. He looks 
like a tiny bird trussed up with a 
steel girder. Take wings from a bird, 
and all power to fly—would he still 
be a bird? I say, No! As I say that 
all childhood has ended for John 
Paul at four years of age. 

For the last two or three days the 
doctors and nurses have worn a dif- 
ferent face. They have begun to smile 
and talk of miracles. There is a kind 
of vain-glory in their voices; and 
how can they keep it out? Through- 
out these twenty sullen days they 
have done superb watching and 
working. They have called it good 
team work—the X-ray man, the sur- 
geon, a doctor, a bone specialist, two 
nurses, all trying to compensate for 
what a boy in one instant did be- 
cause he was late for a date with 
his girl. Inch by inch they have beat- 
en death back—while I have prayed 
the victory would not be to them. 
At first they hoped nothing; I don’t 
think they expected John Paul to live 
through that first night. After that 
they shook their heads and said they 
did not know—they could not tell. 
Their faces looked less grim; they 
talked about hope. But today they 
could not keep their voices down 
when they said, “He will live!” It 
sounded like shouting. 

Writers have dealt well, under- 
standingly, with death; they have 
given to it many faces, horrible, be- 
nign, antic; but few have seen life 
wearing that ghoulish, grinning mask 
it wears for me. I know every line 
in it; I could mould it with my two 
hands. And, having done it, I must 
break it, smash it until there is noth- 
ing left of it but dust; and then, with 
these same two hands, try to make 
for life a mask which will not fright- 
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en my John Paul—that he will find 
in it something of mercy, something 
of love, something of faith. And how? 
Can anyone tell me how I am going 
to do this? 

First I must face a lie—and live 
it, convincingly, cheerfully. We must 
live it between us, big Paul and I, 
and say nothing of it. No one must 
know that we are not glad our child 
is to live. All our lives we must act 
as if we thanked God that we have 
in our keeping this small crushed 
body, somehow held together, made 
to function again, that it may live in 
torment. We must not inwardly curse 
because a spirit once so blithe, so free 
and joyous, lies caged under our 
eyes. I could put an end to that cag- 
ing so easily tonight did I not be- 
lieve in God—that in His power 
alone lie the giving and the taking 
of life. 

I look at the years that stretch 
ahead of us and wonder. For the 
present John Paul will do his living 
on a wheeled stretcher—that much 
the doctors know. After that a wheel 
chair, perhaps; at best, a brace and 
crutches. Big Paul and I shall have 
to watch the spirit of a child hurled 
suddenly into man’s growth. What 
will it do to him? Shall we ac- 
cumulate that courage and wisdom 
to outstride the years by a little mar- 
gin and so make plain and easier the 
way? 

There will be winters when the 
three of us will watch the other boys 
buckling on their skis, slinging skates 
over hockey sticks and taking the 
road to the pond. There will be sum- 
mers with bicycles and tennis rac- 
quets, and the lake to swim in; boy 
scouts hiking by, blanket rolls on 
their backs, their faces tilted up- 
wards to far horizons. Can we by 
grit and prayer help John Paul per- 
form that miracle of freeing his spirit 
to a far horizon, sending it forth to 
skim ice, top snow-bound hills, fol- 
low the trail with the strong, free 
bodies of other boys? This much I 
know, for which I can be honestly 
thankful— John Paul can never 
drive a car at fifty miles an hour 
and, by so doing, cage another’s 
spirit in a helpless body. 
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We have known two- boys who 
have grown up in wheel chairs. Both 
of them have turned out beasts, tak- 
ing almost the only pleasure they 
could feel in making others suffer. 
Life and their limitations have bit- 
ten into them deep—like an acid. 
They might have whined and 
cringed; instead, their spirits have 
turned bitter as gall. They have 
armed themselves against all com- 
passion, all companionship; they 
stand out lonely and rebellious souls. 
One of these was dropped as a baby 
by a nursegirl]; he has scored his par- 
ents throughout a lifetime for not 
letting him die. The other as a little 
boy was thrown out of a team, be- 
hind runaway horses; he has grown 
up into the cruelest man I have ever 
known. How are we going to keep 
John Paul from becoming as one of 
these? 

Tonight I am afraid of everything. 
I am afraid of the world—it is no 
longer a secure world; I am afraid 
of those who people it—they can no 
longer be trusted; I am afraid of life 
and what it may do, not only to John 
Paul, but to his father and me. We 
are very young, untempered. He was 
twenty-three, I was nineteen, when 
John Paul was born. Even now life 
and college seem to have taught me 
nothing I need to know. My mind, 
my whole nature, are as little trained 
for what lies ahead of me as John 
Paul is trained to build dams to hold 


















back immense volumes of water; my 
soul lies as smashed as his body. And 
yet I must teach a young soul to run 
free, to shout and be glad, even while 
it dwells in a tortured body. I know 
of no school or college that trains for 
such a life; I know of no graduate 
teachers of young souls. 

Big Paul is, at twenty-seven, an 
instructor in our university; his sal- 
ary is very small. Up to now, money 
has not seemed to matter a great 
deal. We have had love and youth 
and John Paul. Now we are facing 
what for even moderate- 
ly wealthy people means 
an enormous expense. 
John Paul must have 
everything that money 
can buy to make him more 
comfortable, less helpless, 
less set apart from nor- 
mal childhood, and he 
must be given a chance 
for man-growth to be fine, 
sound, disciplined from within, that 
he may not be warped in anything 
but body. If we set aside for our- 
selves the lowest possible living ex- 
pense, we can never provide and pay 
for those necessities our son must 
have. If we allow ourselves only 
enough to cover the bare bones of 
living, we shall still be always in 
debt; we shall never die solvent. 

And that does not trouble me, ex- 
cept indirectly. Can we, perpetually 
shouldering a debt, keep the burden 
of it from settling somehow on John 
Paul’s shoulders? If he continues to 
love us, to hold us blameless, will he 
not grow disturbed, fretful, because 
of what we carry? What I am try- 
ing to write is—can his father and I 
so detach ourselves from debt-con- 
sciousness that the shadow of it will 
not rest over our life for our son to 





mark? It must be so— but how? 


“He was off the curb before 
I called ... the arm that held 
the kitten, safe, was the only 
part of him that was not 


We have only rarely had outside 
help in our small home. We have 
made little of our work and done it 
pleasantly, together. We have made 
much of little happiness, picnics and 
bus rides, holidays and friendships; 
these we have shared almost equally, 
the three of us. Winters we skated. 
with John Paul buckled into his sled: 
summers we swam while he paddled: 
we played tennis, while he shouted 
the score after us and ran for the 
balls that went over the back nets. 
Now, for a time at least, this to- 
getherness cannot go on. 
Big Paul must take his 
recreation, and I what 
I need for a sound, re- 
freshed mind, apart. 

I am writing things as 
I think them out—grop- 
ing along a blind path. I 
must learn to be all things 
to John Paul; I must re- 
new a glad spirit within 
me. Right now I must know what to 
say to John Paul when there are no 
longer drugs to dull his consciousness 
and he plucks at his plaster cast as he 
is doing now and begs, “Mummy, 
take it off. It’s so heavy—please, 
Mummy!” Through some divine 
agency can I help him bear that 
weight—help him lie still and not let 
his spirit corrode in the interminable 
weeks and months ahead of us? How 
am I going to reconcile a little boy 
four years old to a belief in the mercy 
and love of that God to whom I pray? 

I have said that money—the lack 
of it—concerned us little. I was 
wrong. It concerned us more than we 
knew. It meant we shared a house 
on a street that was not so desirable 
for a little boy to play on. There is a 
traffic light at one end; this shows 
up through traffic, but it does not 
keep a car from turning the corner 
at fifty miles. I can see that car still 
coming. Even when the drugs have 
worked, the last thing I remember is 
trying to spring from-my chair on 
the porch and crying, “Don’t go after 
the kitty, John Paul! DON’T.” 

The doctors and nurses have said 
many times that they never could 
have managed to do so much for 
John Paul if he had not been such a 
biddable child; even drugged, he 
somehow hears and tries to do what 
he is told. We have used do’s and 
don’ts with him so little; but the 
dont’s have always been heeded— 
except that one. 

The night nurse has been in to see 
if I was asleep. Satisfied, she has 
eased John Paul to his pillows, given 
him a drink through his tube, then 
stood and looked down at him so long 
I wanted to scream. What was she 
thinking? Perhaps she, too, thinks 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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Music up and under. 

ANNOUNCER: In the interest of safety 
—The South High Radio Work Shop 
presents the first in a series of safety 
programs written and produced by 
students of South High School, Colum- 
bus. 

Music up and then under. 

ANNOUNCER: Accidents in the home! 
America’s greatest hazard! Extra! Ex- 
tra!—Child Falls From Second Story 
Window!—Read all about it! 

Extra! Extra!—Poison Proves Fatal 
to 6 Year Old!—Child Dies from Acci- 
dental Poisoning!—Extra! 

lst Newssoy: Ezxtra!—Child Falls 
Into Tub of Scalding Water!—Exztra! 
Extra!—Burns May Prove Fatal!— 

2np Newssoy: Extra! Fire Kills 
Three!—Destroys Home!—Read it!— 
Three Children Burned to Death!— 
Flames Destroy Home!— 

3rD NeEwssoy: Extra!—Boy Acciden- 
tally Shot By Playmate!—Read it! Ex- 
tra!—Boy Killed By Gun Shot! 

ANNOUNCER: Nov. 15, 1937. Hunting 
season opens in Ohio!—12 o’clock noon. 
2,000 hunters start on foot and wheel 
to scour the country side in search of 
game. 

Music out. 

ANNouNCER: As evening approaches, 
Mrs. Abbot anxiously awaits her hus- 
band’s return. A wet snow storm has 
driven the children into the house to 
entertain themselves around the radio. 

Music up and under. 

JmummMy: Here, let me show you— 

Bossy: Why don’t you get something 
good? 

Jmmmy: I know, let’s see if— 

Mary: There now! 

Bossy: Oh turn it up— 

Mary: No, I don’t like it 
so loud. 

Jmimmy: Well, we do. 

Mary: Yea? Well, you’re 
not doing it, see? 

Telephone rings. 

Bossy: That’s what you 
think. 

MorTHER: Mary, turn down 
the radio. 

Music fades. 

Jmuumy: Well, I’m goin’ to 
listen to Jack Armstrong 
when he comes on—Wait 
and see if I don’t. 

MOTHER (Speaking in tele- 
phone): Hello. Yes—just a 
minute, please—turn it clear 
off, Mary, and keep the boys 
quiet. 

Music out. 

Jmmmy: Here’s Daddy! 

Bossy: Mom, — Dad’s 
back— 

Sound of door opening— 
wind blowing hard outside. 

Jummy: Hello, Daddy— 
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The Price We Pay 


An Original Radio Safety Program 


Written and Broadcast by Students of 
South High School, Columbus, Ohio 


UNDREDS of high schools com- 
peted in the first NBC-Scholastic 
Radio Competition last spring. For the 
first time in radio history, programs 
planned, written, acted, and produced 
by high school students were presented 
on a nation-wide radio hook-up when 
the four prize-winning programs chosen 
by a group of expert judges after exten- 
sive auditions and recordings were broad- 
cast by NBC on June 11. The zone win- 
ners were as follows: 

Eastern Zone: South High School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Central Zone: Senior High School, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

Mountain Zone: Flathead County High 
School, Kalispell, Mont. 

Pacific Zone: Eugene High School, 
Eugene, Ore. 

First Prize for the entire nation was 
awarded to South High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for the dramatic program en- 
titled “The Price We Pay,” here repro- 
duced exactly as it went on the air. The 
fact that this program deals with a safety 
theme (as did also the Burlington, Iowa, 
entry) indicates the widespread interest 
of America’s young people in the drive 
to prevent accidents of all kinds, and 
makes it especially appropriate for pub- 
lication in this “Save-a-Life” Number of 
Scholastic. 

Pictured below is a scene in the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, studio of NBC while South 
High students were broadcasting “The 
Price We Pay” under the direction of 
Miss Marguerite Fleming, Faculty Spon- 
sor. More than twenty students partici- 
pated in the production. 





Did you have any luck? 

FATHER: Hand me the broom, son. 

Bossy: Hi Dad!—What did you 
shoot? 

Mary: Didn’t you get anything, Dad? 

FaTHER: Got a couple of nice young 
rabbits. 

Jmmmy: Oh, let’s see one! 

Mary: Well, let him in. Shut the 
door, silly. 

Door shuts. 

FaTuHer: If it hadn’t started to snow 
so hard, we’d a had more— 

Bossy: Where are they, Dad? 

MoruHerR (Fading on mike): John, I 
thought you’d never get here—Grand- 
ma is worse. They just called again 
and said for us to come over right 
away. 

FATHER: Better clean up first—hadn’t 
I? 

Moruer: No, I think we'd better get 
there, John. They may just be excited, 
but—can you wait to eat till we get 
back? 

FaTHER: Sure—lI’ll wash and be there 
in a minute. 

Jmmmy: Here, I'll take your gun, 
Daddy. 

FaTHER: No, I'll just put the gun 
right here in the corner, son, thanks, 
You put the rabbits out on the back 
porch till I get back. What is it another 
heart attack, Clara? 

MorTHER: Sounds like it, the nurse 
just called and said that she had had 
another sinking spell.—I thought we'd 
better leave the children here. You 
know how Father is about children, 
when someone is sick, and the hos- 
pital and all—Get Daddy a towel, 
Mary—and you'll take care 
of the children while we're 
gone won’t you dear? 

Mary: Sure. 

Moruer: Don’t let them 
get out in the wet snow. 
There are some apples in the 
pantry if they get hungry.— 
We won’t be gone long, I 
think. Come on John! Ready? 

FaTHER: Yes, I guess. I 
hate to go in hunting clothes, 
but if you think it’s all 
right? 

Mortuer: Yes, that’s all 
right. I’d rather get there. 
Now, be good children! Stay 
indoors and mind sister, 
won’t you? 

Bossy: Yes. 

Moruer: Did you hear, 
Jimmy? 

Jimmy: Yes. 

Sound of door opening and 
high wind. 

Morner: I don’t want to 
have to worry about you 
while I’m gone. 

Jmmmy: Oh, say— 
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“They got us, we'll have to fight. When 
I say so, run! ...O.K. Now run for it!” 


Motuer: Well, I mean it. 

Mary: I'll take care of them, Mom— 

MoruHer: And no quarrelling! 

Bossy: Tell grandma, “Hello.” 

Sound of motor starting. 

JmmMyY and Bossy: Bye Daddy— 
Bye Mom—Bye-bye. Hurry back. 

Mary: Come back in out of the snow, 
Jimmy—Bobby. 

Bossy: Oh boy, it’s really packing 
down, ain’t it? 

Jimmy: I'll say—look here, Bob. 

Mary: You heard what Momma said 
—wipe your feet on the mat, and get 
back in here. Jimmy! 

Jimmy: Just a minute. 

Mary: Right now, do you hear? 

Bossy: Oh, for Pete’s sake— 

Jimmy: My gosh, are you afraid of 
a little fresh air? 

Sound of door closing. 

Mary: You kids can play out in the 
kitchen and dining room. 

Jimmy: Yea? 

Mary: Well, if you stay in here you’ll 
have to be quiet—cause I’m going to 
listen to the radio. 

Bossy: I know, let’s play checkers 
on the new board. 

Jmmmy: O. K. Where is it? 

Bossy: Out here—I get the black 
ones. 

Jimmy: Not if I get ’em first! 

Sound of music on radio coming up. 

RaLPH (Whistles—then calls from 
outdoors): Bobby! Bobby! 

Mary: Bobby! 

Bossy: Yea? 

Mary: Ralph’s out in front. 

Bossy (Calling from other room): 
Tell him to come on in! 

Mary: Come tell him yourself. I’m 
busy. 

Bossy: Aw, you give me a pain. 

Ratpu (Whistles again). 


Bossy: Yea, just a minutel— 
Somebody help me open this 
door. 

Jimmy: Tell him to come on 
in! We’ll play something. 

Sound of door opening. Wind. 

Bossy: (Calling outdoors): 
Hi fellows! 

Ra.PH: Come on out. 

Bossy: Can’t. But come on in! 
We'll play something. 

Jmmmy: Yea! Come on in 
kids. Let’s play something. 

Bossy: Boy, it’s getting deep- 
er al] the time, ain’t it? 

Jimmy: Better wipe your 
feet on the mat. 

Bossy: Yea, I’ll say— 

Jimmy: Come on in. 

Sound of door closing. 

Mary: Hello Ralph — Hi 
Eddie. 

RA.PH: Hello. 

Eppre: Hello, Mary. 

Ravcpu: Where's everybody? 

Jimmy: Hospital — Grand- 
ma’s sick. 

Bossy: Come on out in the 
dining room, kids. 

Mary: And shut the door, 
Bobby. 

Jimmy: We got a new check- 
er board—want to see it? 

Ravpu: Sure. 

Sound of door closing. 
Jrmmy: But four can’t play checkers, 

Bossy: They can too! 

Jimmy: Not at the same time they 
can’t. 

Bossy: Why not? 

Jimmy: Well, just cause they can’t. 

Eppre: What are we goin’ to play? 

JrmMy: Let’s play school. 

Crown: Naw! That’s too sissy! 

Racpu: I know, let’s play with your 
soldiers. 

Eppre: No, let’s play cop and robber! 
All in favor say “I”°— 

Att: I—, I—, I—, I—, 

Eppre: O. K. I’m a cop. 

Bossy: I'll be a crook. 

Ravpu: I’m a crook. 

Jrmmmy: O. K. I’m a cop, then, 

Racpu: This corner is the crook’s 
den. 

Eppre: Here in the pantry is the jail. 

Jimmy: And the ice-box is the bank. 

Bossy: What’l!l we use for guns? 


Jrmny: Here are two toy guns. One © 


crook and cop gets a-gun. 

Bossy: Here, I’ll use this stick for a 
machine-gun. 

Jimmy: I'll use my finger till I find 
something.—Now, this box is the tele- 
phone. 

Eppre: O. K. Let’s start! 

Ratpu: All right, we'll hold up the 
bank first. And the cops are in the 
police station. Here goes! We're goin’ 
into the bank. 

Jrmmy: O. K. 

Raten: You kids get over in that 
corner. 

Bossy: And we'll be walkin’ down 
the street in front of the bank. 

Ratpu: No, listen—I’ll be walkin’ 
down the street and you be waitin’ for 
me at the corner—see? 

Jmumy: Then when he signals it’s 
oO. K.—you bust in. 


Eppre: Yea—and talk tough, kids— 
you know like real crooks. 

Jmmmy: Like in the show, Saturday. 

Bossy (Practicing): Stick’em up, 
you mugs! 

Jimmy: Yea—only tougher. 

RALPH: Come on—we’'re goin’ into 
the bank, and the cops are in the police 
station,—here goes! 

Bos (Tough): Stick 'em up, Mister 
and give me your money! 

RALPH (Tough): Come on, hand over 
your money, before I plug you! 

Bos: You frisk ’em, and take their 
hardware—remember, you mugs—one 
move and we'll blow you to bits! 

RALPH: Line up against that wall 
there—the whole gang of you! 

Bos: Hey! Watch that guy by the 
window! He'll ring the alarm! 

RAcPH: Grab him! 

Bos: I can’t! Bang! Bang! Bang! He’s 
dead! 

General laughter. 

RatPH: Aw, he is not—you didn’t 
even point your gun at him— 

Eppre: Look, hold it like this, Bob— 


there. 
Bossy: O. K. 
Eppiz: Come on—you start from 


there, and we'll be gettin’ the alarm 
at the police station. 

Jmmmy: Gee kids! I’m going to use 
Dad’s hunting gun. 

Bos: Jim, you know he told us kids 
never to touch that gun. 

Jmmmy: Well, I’m not goin’ to hurt it. 

Bos: Better not, Jimmy. 

JmmmMy: Why not? 

Bos: It might be loaded. 

Jrmmy: Aw, it isn’t loaded. 

Bos: You don't know whether it is 
or not. 

Jmmmy: Dad showed me how to tell 
if it’s loaded or not. 

Bos: It’s loaded! 

Jrmmy: No, it isn’t, you don’t know 
anything about it. 

Bos: O. K. have your own way. 
We're holding up the bank. 

Eppie (Imitating a telephone): ring 
—ring—ring— 

Jmmmy: Hello! (pause) What—you 
say, “The Third Street Bank is being 
robbed?—O.K. we'll be right down— 
Come on Ed! 

EppiE (Imitating a siren): — OOOO. 

RatpH: Come on, here comes the 
cops! 

Bos (Whisper): They got us, we'll 
have to fight. When I say so, run. 

Eppre (Imitating a siren up and 
down): OOOOOO0NDSON. 

Eppre: Not so fast there! You dirty 
rats! 

Jmummy (Tough): 
hands! 

Eppir (Tough): Yeh! Come on and be 
fast about it! 

Bos: O. K. Now run for it! 

Eppre: Hey!—Stop!—STOP, IN THE 
NAME OF THE LAW! 

Jmmmy: Don’t let ‘em get away! 
Mow ’em down, Ed! 

Att Boys (Imitating the shooting of 
guns): Bang! Bang! Bang! 

Sound of real gun going off. 

Bos (In great pain): Oh-h-h-h-h. 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 


Stick up your 
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TEACHERS’ SECTION 


The School’s Part in Safety 


106,000 Die Through Accidents! 
9,900,000 Disabled by Injuries! 

Costs of Accidents $3,600,000,000! 
32,500 Accidental Deaths in Homes! 
1 Accidental Death Every 5 Minutes! 


ONDITIONS like these, of 
1937, are forcing the problem 
of safety to the forefront of 

our attention today. Newspapers, 
magazines, news films, billboards, 
and exhibits are daily pointing out 
the seriousness of these conditions to 
human life and property. Safety edu- 
cation is receiving more and more 
emphasis in schools everywhere, and 
in the future is likely to become a 
major interest in school curriculums 
throughout the nation. 

Several states require the teaching 
of safety by law or by regulations 
from the state board of education. 


If the map does not show courses 
for your state, this does not mean 
that no safety education is being car- 
ried on. It may be that the state has 
purposely left provision for safety 
instruction to local initiative of coun- 
ty and city school systems. In some 
cases, lack of data is the cause for no 
courses being indicated. The chief 
responsibility of the teacher with re- 
gard to the three E’s of approach to 
the safety problem—Education, En- 
forcement, and Engineering — lies 
with education. Our youth must be 
led to be “safety conscious.” 

But our responsibility does not 
stop there. It is not enough to install 
safety units and courses in our 
schools, if we persist in locating our 
school buildings on dangerous traffic 
ways which many of the students 
must cross. Here the school must 
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@ States having elementary and high school courses or outlines on Safety 


States having no course of study or outline on Safety 
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American Automobile Association 


Map showing states with school courses of study on safety. 


Twelve states have laws requiring 
safety education in the schools, and 
in nine states, the state board of edu- 
cation requires teaching of safety. 

Course of study materials have 
been widely produced for safety edu- 
cation on all grade levels. The above 
map gives information as to whether 
your state has produced courses of 
study in safety for elementary and 
high schools or not. These courses 
should be obtained from the state de- 
partment of education, for the valu- 
able information and materials they 
provide for the use of teachers and 
pupils who are engaged in the study 
of safety. 
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spread its influence into the commu- 
nity, working for real enforcement 
of safety laws and regulations, for 
better city and community planning, 
for the elimination of hazards to 
health and safety. 

A class or a school may do its com- 
munity a real service by making a 
survey of the health and safety haz- 
ards of its locality and working out 
plans for their elimination or control. 


Securing the cooperation of respon- . 


sible citizens and agencies in the 
community in all phases of this proj- 
ect—Education, Enforcement, Engi- 
neering — is a vital part of the 
program. 





ACTIVITIES @ READING. © 





School activities, as reading, col- 
lecting data, surveying, interview- 
ing, reporting, taking notes, writing 
letters and articles, radio speaking, 
round table discussions, conferences, 
designing, mechanical drawing, il- 
lustrating, and computing, would all 
be involved in such an undertaking. 
It may be carried on by social studies 
or English classes or by the entire 
school. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contaired in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 

The study of safety may be ap- 
proached by leading students to read 
and discuss The Automobile Revolu- 
tion (4) and Some Mistakes of Motor- 
ists (5) in order to gain an understand- 
ing of why the automobile has become 
such a problem in public safety today 
and to discover along what fronts— 
the three E’s—we must work to reduce 
the toll of accidents. 

Studying the impressive pictorial 
charts of America’s Accident Toll (3) 
will give pupils the main phases of our 
accident problem and emphasize to 
them the enormity of the situation. 

A study of the graphic and pictorial 
materials of Enforce the Laws (7), will 
interest students in the second E—En- 
forcement — for eliminating the men- 
ace of accidents. Each student of the 
class may be assigned to watch for in- 
fractions of traffic laws by drivers and 
pedestrians, at some street intersection 
for an hour. The results should be re- 
ported and recorded in class. This will 
give some idea of the part the driver 
and the pedestrian play in the aecident 
situation and the resulting need for 
better regulations and real enforce- 
ment. 

After a consideration of Highways to 
Safety (6) students may consider pos- 
sibilities for using some of these tech- 
niques of engineering, the third E, in 
solving traffic problems in their own 
community. A class project may be ini- 
tiated to survey this community for its 
traffic hazards and to draw plans for 
their elimination through better com- 
munity planning, traffic engineering, 
and enforcement of adequate safety 
regulations. Norman Bel Geddes’ con- 
cept of the City of Tomorrow (4) may 
suggest some possibilities. 

The importance to each one of us of 
becoming “safety conscious” and of ef- 
fecting better conditions for safety in 
the environment in which we live and 
work may be brought home to students 
personally through discussing the star- 
tling chart, Telling Your Fortune (8), 
and the editorial, You Bet Your Life 
(2). 

The dangers of drinking and driving 
may be discussed after reading You Go 
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to My Head (9). Students may volun- 
teer to give reports on various aspects 
of the problem: 

The effect of alcohol on the driver 

Accidents caused by drinking 

Laws regarding drinking and driving 

Causes and consequences of fire in 
human life and property is depicted in 
Getting All Burned Up (10). The need 
for preventing such disasters in one’s 
own home and community should be 
considered. 

Students may add to the list of safety 
hazards in the home set forth in Home, 
Dangerous Home (31) those hazards 
they have met in their own home life. 

The rules for bicyclists given in 
Spokes and Sprockets (34) should be 
examined and adapted to local needs to 
form a bicycle code for the school. Stu- 
dents may like to experiment with 
“Stop” and “Go” signs and other traffic 
signals and signs for bicyclists on the 
school grounds. 

If some one in the school has a 
moving picture camera, the students 
may want to make a film on bicycle 
safety as has been done by the group 
of Milwaukee students who produced 
Spinning Spokes (4-T). 

Suggestions for reducing accidents 
in athletics may be gained in Play Safe 
(32). Additional rules should be added 
by the students to cover their special 
athletic activities. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 

Students may enjoy testing their 
judgment by giving answers to the 
question, “What would you do?” in 
each of the following situations: 

1. In making a right turn you have 
collided with another car. Your car is 
unharmed, as it struck the other car 
with the bumper. A fender of the other 
car is badly dented. The driver calls 
out to you to stop. 

2. Jim has been swimming ahead of 
you for some time. Suddenly he cries 
out and disappears beneath the surface. 
You think that he may be playing a 
trick on you, but when he reappears on 
the surface you know that he is not. 

3. On returning from a cross country 
hike, you are overtaken by a sudden 
electrical storm. The only signs of shel- 
ter you can see nearby are a lonely tree 
and a small space under an overhang- 
ing embankment. 

4. The telephone rings. You leave 
your ironing to answer it. On your re- 
turn the kitchen is in flames. Smoke 
is pouring out of the doors and win- 
dows. 

5. You are driving through Yellow- 
stone Park. As you pass a beautiful 
forested slope, you notice a small fire 
in the underbrush that has spread from 
a dying campfire. 

6. You are walking to school with 
your sister. Suddenly she slips to the 
sidewalk without a cry. You stoop to 
her side. She looks as though she has 
fainted. 


READING SKILLS 

Exercises in the interpretation of 
graphic and pictorial materials may 
well be given in connection with the 
study of safety. Skill should be devel- 
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oped in the reading of captions, dis- 
covering the main point of the dia- 
grams, pictures, and graphs, grasping 
meaningful details, evaluating the ma- 
terial, and applying knowledge gained 
to real situations. Some suggestions 
follow: 

Several graphic comparisons of 
losses from accidents with other fac- 
tors are shown on page 3. Students may 
search for ideas for other analogies 
and make charts of their own. Com- 
parisons may be made of costs of acci- 
dents with costs of crime, national 
budget, etc. 

Describe the four major types of au- 
tomobile accidents (5). Which causes 
the highest percentage of traffic mis- 
haps? What are the causes of the traffic 
jam in the photograph? 

During which five-year period did 
the increase in the number of automo- 
biles come to a stop (4)? Give several 
reasons for this. 

How do the examples of highway 
engineering shown aid in abolishing 
the four major types of highway acci- 
dents (6)? Illustrate on the blackboard. 
Are any of these methods used in your 
locality? 

From the chart of 100 heads in Tell- 
ing Your Fortune (8) find how many 
students in a hundred will die from ac- 
cidental injuries and how many will 
suffer partial or total disabilities from 
accidents. From these data determine 
proportional figures for your class. 

Describe three types of fire hazards 
depicted on page 11. 

Describe precautions for safety in 
the school, shown by the illustrations 
on page 12. Are similar precautions 
taken in your school? Do you know of 
any safety hazards in your building 
that are being overlooked or neglected? 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
16-S and 25-S to 28-S, as well as other 
Social Studies features in the common 
sections.) 

Two additional aspects of our safety 
problem, safety at sea and in the air, 
may be studied in the Social Studies 
section. After reading Before the S.0.S. 
(25-S), the class may discuss reasons 
why the Government should or should 
not take a greater responsibility in reg- 
ulating and subsidizing our merchant 
marine. 

Means of greater safety in air trans- 
portation are described in 200 M.P.H. 
(26-S). Yet we continue to read of sud- 
den crashes of large transport planes. 
Students may discuss reasons for these 
crashes and possible ways in which 
these hazards of flying may be reduced. 


ACTIVITIES 

In addition to the student activities 
suggested in For Every Classroom 
(1-T), students may be interested in 
some of the following leads: 

Quoting Eddie Cantor on the Queen 
Mary last summer, “Some people drive 
so fast that you’d think they were 
afraid of being late to their own acci- 
dents!” Discuss reasons why driving at 
high speed is so dangerous in view of 


our present traffic and highway condi- 
tions. 

Discuss traffic problems and devel- 
opments as portrayed by the March of 
Time for August. 

Construct an accident record system 
fram news of accidents in the local 
newspapers. 

Build up a permanent file of safety 
materials for the school. 

Form a committee to make a survey 
of student and faculty parking prob- 
lems as to space and parking practices, 
If*there is a need for improvement, 
draw maps and plans and work out ad- 
visable regulations. 

Interview traffic officers to discover 
what their biggest problems are. 

If there is no course in driving in the 
school, form a club to gain a real un- 
derstanding of the automobile and to 
learn correct, sportsmanlike driving. 

Read safety references from the So- 
cial Studies Signposts (33) and give 
brief reviews to the class. 

Give an assembly program on safety, 
using films, demonstrations, or an orig- 
inal play. 


NEWS QUIZ 

The following questions on The 
March of Events (13-S) may be used to 
check students’ understanding of out- 
standing events in world news: 

What are the recent developments 
in the Czech-German crisis? What is 
Germany’s real aim beyond the protec- 
tion of the Sudeten Germans? (13-S) 

What measures have been recently 
taken against the Jews in Italy? What 
are the underlying reasons for this 
anti-Jewish campaign? (13-S) 

In what way is America’s “good 
neighbor” policy being severely tested 
by Mexico? What reasons are given by 
the Mexican Government for not pay- 
ing for farms taken from Americans? 
What results might ensue if the Mexi- 
can Government should become weak- 
ened? (14-S) 

During recent years why have Ital- 
ian Fascists and German Nazis in- 
creased their propaganda activities in 
South American countries? What was 
the result of the recent Nazi uprising 
in Santiago, Chile? (14-S) 

What are the six sore spots in the la- 
bor situation? What government steps 
may be demanded by public opinion if 
peace is not restored soon? (15-S) 

What is the purpose of the Dies Com- 
mittee? What are the difficulties in se- 
curing reliable evidence regarding 
“un-American” activities? (15-S) 

What have been the results of the 
Kellogg-Briand Anti-War Pact signed 
by all major nations in 1928. (14-S) 

What was the nature of the first con- 
troversy investigated by the Congres- 
sional Committee studying the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority? (16-S) 

What has been the result of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s cam paign against 
anti-New Deal Democrats in the recent 
primary elections? What are the Presi- 
dent’s views regarding “liberal” Re- 
publicans and “conservative” Demo- 
crats? What is Republican Chairman 
John Hamilton’s concept of a “liberal”? 
(16-S) 
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ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 17-E to 
24-E, as well as other English features in 
the common sections.) 


After seeing the cover page of this 
issue of Scholastic, students will be in- 
terested in reading Ruth Sawyer’s 
Crippled (17-E), which brings home to 
us the terrible suffering and grief that 
may result from an accident caused by 
a boy heedlessly speeding to keep a 
date. 

The author’s success in holding to the 
mother’s point of view throughout the 
story adds a great deal to its effective- 
ness and reality. Students may experi- 
ment with writing short sketches about 
the injury of some child they have 
known, using a parent’s or other rela- 
tive’s viewpoint in the narration. The 
class may select two or three of the 
best sketches to submit to Scholastic’s 
Round Table (22-E) or to a local news- 
paper or magazine. 

The Price We Pay (19-E) illustrates 
how easy it is for accidents to happen 
through the playful handling of fire- 
arms. Students may like to select parts 
and read the play aloud in class. An 
improvised microphone will serve as 
“props.” Reading the lines in the radio 
manner will lead the students to pro- 
ject their speech to a definite point and 
will tend to improve their articulation. 

A safety play of the “living newspa- 
per” type may be written and produced 
by the class as a group enterprise, for 
an assembly program. If broadcasting 
is possible, a radio play on some aspect 
of safety may be written and given 
over a local radio station. The making 
of a safety film is another possibility 
for the English class. 

This week’s Poetry Corner (21-E) 
carries the significance of accidental 
deaths in loss to our culture and civili- 
zation. Students may use this study of 
James Weldon Johnson as an introduc- 
tion to the reading of other negro poets, 
as Countee Cullen, Langston Hughes, 
and Claude McKay. 

Pupils may be encouraged to read 
additional stories and plays on the 
safety theme suggested in Literary 
Leads (23-E). Members of the class 
who are interested in newspaper ca- 
reers will want to read some of the 
novels about newspaper men and wo- 
men mentioned in May Lamberton 
Becker’s section on Books Old and 
New (23-E). 

Many of the activities for safety edu- 
cation suggested for the section of 
Scholastic common to all editions, may 
be carried out in the English class. In- 
terviewing, reporting, letter writing, 
reading, radio broadcasting, play pro- 
duction, round table discussion—these 
are all activities in the field of English. 
That the subject matter content of 
these activities is of real social signifi- 
cance should make the outcomes in ex- 
pressional achievement of higher qual- 
ity than as if some less vital subject 
were being used. 


—WILHELMINA HILL 
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SAFETY MATERIALS 


Books 


Douglas, R. A. Common Sense in Driving 
Your Car. Longmans, Green and Com- 


pany, 1936. 
Floherty, John J. Youth at the Wheel. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., 1937. 
A useful reference book on safe driv- 


ing. 

Hanna, Paul R. Youth Serves the Com- 
munity. D. Appleton-Century Company. 
1936. 


Kreml, Franklin M., Stiver, Donald F. and 
Rice, Thurman B, Public Safety. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1937. 

A text containing many student activi- 
ties and good bibliographies. 

Laport, R. J. The Operation of an Auto- 
mobile. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1932. 
Lloyd, Frank S. Safety and Physical Edu- 
cation in Secondary Schools. National 

Conservation Bureau, 1933. 

Page, Victor W. Prevention of Automobile 
Accidents. Norman W. Henley Publish- 
ing Company, 1932. 

Sherman, Ray W. If You’re Going to Drive 
Fast. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1935. 

Stevenson, Idabelle. Safety Education. A. 
S. Barnes and Company, 1931. 

Stoeckel, May and Kirby. Sense and Safety 
on the Road. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1936. 


Workbooks 


Allen, Thomas H. Safety on the Highways. 
E. M. Hale and Company, 1937. 

Bowman, Earl C. and Boston, Paul F. Liv- 
ing Safely. Macmillan Company, 1938. 


Courses of Study 

A Guide for Exploratory Work in the Kan- 
sas Program for the Improvement of 
Instruction. Bul. No. 3. State Department 
of Education, Topeka, Kansas, 1937. 

Contains attitudes, pupil interests, 
community situations, pupil activities, 
bibliography, and suggestions for evalu- 
ation in safety education. 

Course of Study in Traffic Safety. Junior 
and Senior High Schools. Colorado De- 
partment of Education, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Education for Safety. Elementary and 
High Schools. Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan, 
1936. 

Highway Safety. High School. Holyoke 
Public Schools, Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
1938. 

Safety in the Curriculum. Junior and Se- 
nior High Schools. Kansas City Public 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri, 1937. 


Magazines 

Building America. Safety issue. Vol. 2, 
No. 2. Society for Curriculum Study, 
Inc., New York. 

Life. “The Traffic Problem.” July 4, 1938. 
pp. 43-53. 

Public Safety. National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Safety Education. National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Pamphlets 


Accident Facts. National Safety Council, 
Chicago, Illinois. Issued annually. 

Calling All Drivers. A Guide to Better 
Motoring. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York. 

Good Driving. Education Division, Nation- 
al Safety Council, Chicago, Ilinois. 

Industrial Safety Education in the Schools. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 

Safeguarding the Nation Against Fire. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
New York. 





The First Complete Character Study 
of the American School Teacher 


The School 


By Frances R. Donovan 


Here at last is an authoritative 
> \cture of the lives and problems 
of the women who indirectly 
shape America. Herself an ex- 
‘commen teacher, the author 
nows what teachers think, want 
and strive for, and she writes 
with humor and animation. $2.50 


F. A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 











HANDBOOK FOR 
AMATEUR BROADCASTERS 


68 pages of practical suggestions for young . 
people interested in radio. How to broad- 
cast within the school, how to use the local 
station, where to find worthy scripts, etc. 
Price—50c., postpaid. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
401 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 








MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL 


Your comfortable train speeds you, 
on accurate schedule, to Montreal, 
leading you inevitably toward YOUR 
hotel—THE MOUNT ROYAL. 


J. Atpenic RaymMonn, President 


Veanon G. Canny 
Vice-President and 
eS Menaging Director 
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PUBLICATIONS 


by 


Porter Sargent 


A Handbook of Private Schools 


22d edition, 1208 pages. $6.00. 


4000 schools, 17 maps, 300 illustrations. 
“K guide for parents and teachers, it 
serves that purpose without fear of tread- 
ing on an occasional academic toe. 
Spicy comments on things pedagogic. 
Concise and critical information.” —New 
York Sun. 


7 


‘Human Affairs 1938 


204 pages, Silk Cloth, $1.00. 


Reviews educational and intellectual 
status of the world. “Your brilliant and 
dynamic style, and the audacity of ex- 
pression has attracted me in this edition 
as they have always done in your previ- 
ous writings. What I admire most, how- 
ever, is the serious and solid consistency 
of purpose and principle which under- 
lies the surface flashes and accessory 
fireworks. I am in full agreement with the 
aim, which is to disentangle real and 
genuine mental work from its counterfeit. 
Although on some details I might join 
issue with your criticism, at times even 
with your professions, I find every one 
of your sentences worth reading and 
thinking about.” — Count Bronislaw 
Malinowski, London. 


A Brief School Guide 
3d edition, 1938, 160 pages, $.25. 


700 schools—boarding, day, junior col- 
lege. 14 maps, 97 illustrations. 


4% 
The Summer Camp Guide 
3d edition, 1938, 104 pages. $.25. 


400 better private camps, 8 maps, 82 il- 
lustrations. 


Circulars of any of the above and 
announcements of forthcoming pub- 
lications will be sent on request. 


Porter Sargent 


11 Beacon Street, Boston 
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State Rules and Regulations Governing 
Safety Education in the United States. 
American Automobile Association, 17th 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C 


Training New Drivers. An Explanation of 
a Course in Sportsmanlike Driving for 
Your High School. American Automo- 
bile Association, Washington, D. C. 

You Bet Your Life. Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 

This and other pamphlets may be ob- 
tained free from this company. 


Bibliography 
Teacher’s Bibliography of Safety Materi- 
als. Pennsylvania State College and 
American Automobile Association, State 
College, Pennsylvania, 1937. 

The most complete collection of publi- 
cations, legislation, regulations, films, 
lantern slides, and transcriptions deal- 
ing with safety education. 


ALCOHOL 

Alcohol—Its Physiological and Psycho- 
ogical Effects and Their Social Consequen- 
ces, (56 pp., 15 cents) by Mary Lewis Reed, 
is an excellent reference on alcohol, not 
only as it affects automobile drivers, but 
drinkers in general. What alcchol does to 
living tissue, motor control, cell tissue, 
nerve padding, germ plasm, mentality, and 
working efficiency is pointed out with im- 
plications for automobile and railroad 
safety, as well as many other results in 
human health and behavior. This booklet 
is obtainable from the author, Miss Mary 
Lewis Reed, R.N., Room 902, 468 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SAFETY FILMS 


Highway Mania. 2 reels. 16 mm. 
(sound), $50; rent $3. Walter Gut- 
lohn, Inc., 35 W. 45th Street, New 
York City. 


The highway maniac, “Your Care- 
lessness,” is clearly exposed in this pic- 
ture by Lowell Thomas. Road engi- 
neering to decrease the possibility of 
accidents is shown. Illustrations are 
given of bad driving habits that cause 
90 per cent of all automobile acci- 
dents. Bad habits of pedestrians are 
described. Constructive steps are de- 
picted for reducing the toll of automo- 
bile accidents in New Jersey, a repre- 
sentative state. 


Spinning Spokes. 1 reel. 18 min. 16 mm. 
(silent), $30; rent $1. Bell and How- 
ell Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 

This film was made by a group of 
high school students for their own and 
general use. It shows the experiences 
of Jack Stewart, who after being in- 
volved in a bicycle accident had to re- 
instate himself in his father’s favor, 
before getting another bicycle. He en- 
tered a safety campaign, winning the 
contest for safety rules, which he was 
able to write from his own experience. 
Pictures of a Western Union bicycle 
inspection are a feature of the film, 


showing proper precautions for the 


care of the bicycle. 


Bicycling. Another film on bicycling 
may be obtained from Bell and How- 
ell’s Chicago office: Bicycling with 


Complete Safety. 1 reel. 16mm. 
(sound), rent $1.50. Bell and Howell 
Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Junior Red Cross. Chapters of the 
Junior Red Cross may obtain a Red 
Cross safety film, Why Not Live? (16 
or 35 mm., sound or silent) for showing 
on a free loan basis by writing to Doug- 
las Griesemer, 19 East 47th Street, New 
York City, giving dates desired and 
size of film needed. 


We Drivers. 1 reel, 16 mm. and 35 mm. 
(sound). Free. Y.M.C.A. Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City or 19 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Old Man Momentum, Sensible Sam, 
and Reckless Rudy—cartoon charac- 
ters—contribute much to the interest 
of this film on correct driving. It dem- 
onstrates ten constructive and prac- 
tical suggestions regarding greater 
safety in driving. 

Write to the Y. M. C. A. Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau to reserve We Drivers for 
a free showing of the film. List four 
dates on which you might use the film. 
Transportation is paid by the exhibi- 
tor. 

Other highway safety films dis- 
tributed by the Y. M. C. A. Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau include: 


Over Here. 2 reels. 16 mm. (sound). 


Eddie Rickenbacher compares loss 
of life of Americans in the World War 
with daily losses on our highways. 


Once Upon a Time. 1 reel. 16 mm. and 
35 mm. (sound). . 


This cartoon film deals with safety 
on the street and methods of safe driv- 
ing. 


Human Mileage. 2 reels. 16 mm. 
(sound). 


Lowell Thomas interviews traffic of- 
ficials to determine why automobile 
accidents happen and how they may 
be prevented. Types of accidents are 
demonstrated. 


Facts Behind the News. 3 reels. 16 mm. 
(sound). 


New achievements in transporta- 
tion, speed, and safety are shown in 
the “March of Time” manner. 


Sources of Films 


Other films on safety education may be 
obtained from: 


Chevrolet Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 

General Motors Corporation, Depart- 
ment of Public Relations, Broadway at 57th 
Street, New York City. 

Goodyear Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., New York City. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Welfare Division, New York City. 

National Safety Council, Chicago, Ill. 

Plymouth Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 

Safety and Traffic Engineering Depart- 
ment, American Automobile Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
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an automobile which was 

crossing the tracks of a New 
England railroad at an unguarded 
moment, and instantly killed the 
driver, James Weldon Johnson. It 
was the kind of wasteful and futile 
tragedy that screams “Safety First” 
a dozen times a day in America. But 
this death was recorded all over the 
nation as the loss of perhaps the 
greatest American Negro of his time 
—a man, who as teacher, song-com- 
poser, diplomat, literary figure, and 
social worker, had had careers 
enough for five men. Among the trib- 
utes was one appearing in the Times- 
Union, a newspaper published in 
Jacksonville, Florida, where Mr. 
Johnson was born in 1871, and where 
he lived his early years. 

The story of James Weldon John- 
son, as in the case of almost every 
outstanding American Negro, begins 
in the traditional manner with a sim- 
ple cottage. Opening its door to a 
yard full of orange trees, the thirteen- 
year-old James went through the 
dark of four o’clock in the morning 
to deliver newspapers, the Times- 
Union. As a newsboy he cast aside 
ambitions to be a mule-driver or 
band-player, and decided to become 
a writer. 

At Atlanta University he started to 
compose verse, his first effort begin- 
ning, “Miserable, miserable, weary 
of life.” Soon he turned to writing 
love poems, and with them won a 
reputation on the campus as a gal- 
lant. 

After his graduation in 1894, he 
became principal of Stanton, his 
grade school in Jacksonville. It soon 
became clear that James Weldon 
Johnson hated “spare time.” Now, 
while resting from his duties at Stan- 
ton, which he turned into the first 
Negro high school in the city, he 
studied law, and in eighteen months 
became probably the first Negro in 
the state admitted to the bar through 
open examination. He also wrote 
songs with his brother, Rosamond. 

Just after he had sold one of their 
love songs, “Louisiana Lize,” he 
wrote the first poem satisfactory to 
him, “Sence You Went Away.” Set 
to music by his brother, it has been 
recorded by three great singers, and 
is still popular at concerts. 


| AST summer a train crashed into 


Sence You Went Away 


Seems lak to me de stars don’t shine so 
bright, 
Seems lak to me de sun done loss his 
light, 
Seems lak to me dere’s nothin’ goin’ 
right, 
Sence you went away. 


Seems lak to me de sky ain’t half se 
blue, 
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Seems lak to me dat ev’rything wants 
you, 
Seems lak to me I don’t know what 
to do, 
Sence you went away. 


Seems lak to me dat ev’rything is 


wrong, 

Seems lak to me de day’s jes twice ez 
long. 

Seems lak to me de bird’s forgot his 
song, 


Sence you went away. 


Seems lak to me I jes can’t he’p but 
sigh, 
Seems lak to me ma th’oat keeps gittin’ 
dry, 
Seems lak to me a tear stays in ma eye, 
Sence you went away. 


With every small town singing the 
songs they wrote for Broadway, the 
Johnson brothers had begun to win 
fame and fortune when James was 
thirty years old. Living in New York, 
he studied at Columbia University, 
and continued to publish verse. 

He wanted “spare time” for his 
writing, and therefore was especially 
happy to be appointed by President 
Theodore Roosevelt United States 
Consul, first in Puerto Cabello, Vene- 
zuela, then in Nicaragua. His novel, 
The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored 
Man, came out anonymously in Bos- 
ton during a revolution in Nicaragua. 

In 1916, when Johnson helped to 
found and became secretary of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, he felt 
that all his life before had been a 
mere preparation for that work. For 
over twenty years, while he held a 





chair of Creative Literature at Fisk 
University, was professor of Ameri- 
can Literature at New York Univer- 
sity, brought out several anthologies 
of Negro poetry and numerous es- 
says, he served that organization. In 
1925, he was awarded the Spingarn 
Medal for notable achievement by an 
American Negro. 

In one of his poems, Johnson says, 
“You cannot begin too young to be a 
poet.”” His own activities took much 
from his development as a _ poet. 
Many of his poems, thoughtful and 
showing deep feeling in their crea- 
tion, suffer from overuse of outworn 
phrases and too many needless 
words. However, he was one of the 
first Negro poets to drop from his 
work the artificial dialect used in 
“Sence You Went Away,” and to 
draw upon the true folk peculiarities 
of Negro speech, as in his most im- 
pressive book of poems, God’s Trom- 
bones, Negro sermons in verse. 

The title poem of his last book of 
poetry, St. Peter Relates an Incident 
of the Resurrection Day, is one of his 
best. It was written with bitterness 
and sorrow over discrimination 
against Negro Gold-Star mothers. 
He imagines that on Resurrection 
Day all the “Hundred Percenters” 
parade and wave flags to the grave 
of the Unknown Soldier, who, rising 
from the earth, proves to be a Negro. 
Ignoring them, he enters into 
Heaven, singing, as in this section, a 
rich spiritual. 


St. Peter Relates an Incident of 
the Resurrection Day 
Part V 


The day came to a close. 

And heaven—hell too—was filled with 
them that rose. 

I shut the pearly gate and turned the 


key; 

For Time was now merged into Eter- 
nity. 

I gave one last look over the jasper 
wall, 

And afar descried a figure dark and 
tall: 

The unknown soldier, dust-stained 
and begrimed, 


Climbing his way to heaven, and sing- 
ing as he climbed: 
Deep river, my home is over Jordan, 
Deep river, I want to cross over into 
camp-ground. 


Climbing and singing— 
Deep river, my home is over Jordan, 
Deep river, I want to cross over into 
camp-ground. 

















E all know that sometimes 
only a long struggle will 
force a stubborn line or 


stanza to say what we mean. Some- 
times, however, the easier though 
more cold-blooded method of blot- 
ting out a few words will do won- 
ders for our poems. Perhaps in the 
first ardor of composition we were 
content with occasional poor lines. 
Perhaps the lines are good in them- 
selves but obscure the thought or 
impression we are trying to make 
clear. Perhaps, alas, we are secretly 
aware that those lines were slipped 
in to make the rhymes come right. 
But whatever their origin—out those 
lines must go. 


If the italicized words in the following 
three poems were omitted, I think that three 
good poems would become better poems. 
Each seems to me to contain a single, defi- 
nite and striking thought which the writer 
could point up by eliminating the words 
indicated. You may not agree, but you will 
like, if you are interested in writing, to con- 
sider the matter, and then, if you can bear 
to do it, to subject your own completed 
poems to a merciless gaze. 

To present these poems in this way I 
have been forced to change one word and 


one title. 
Mad Man 


He is as a torn and weary bird 
Tossed on a stormy sea, 
Resting for one moment on a floating 
stick 
And then tossed back into oblivion. 
Ever trying to reach home, 
But never quite succeeding. 
Edna Mae Melberg 
Ashland (Wis.) High School 
Mary B. McCarthy, Teacher 


Day Beginning 

. .- And all was still. The wind had 
ceased its moan 

Between the branches of the ghostly 
trees. 

False dawn had fled—and then the 
darkness reigned. 

The night-bird ceased his pulsing, 
throaty song 

With vague half-fear at having heard 
himself 

Alone. And silence fell upon the earth; 

And all about, as though an unknown 
sigh 

Were shown, a single simple world 
was stopped. 

The ever shifting sands of time were 
held 

A sweeter, breathless, hopeless mo- 
ment still. 

The darkness closing over all grew 
deep— 

A blanket thrown across the earth and 

pierced 


* Writer's 
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Ten million times by tiny unseen pins. 
And then that moment of eternity 
Was swiftly fled on tiny darkened feet. 
A fleeting, instant second, hardly 
known, 
Never to be forgotten, to remain 
Through endless years of ugly sordid 
things. 
For at that moment inky darkness fell 
Upon the earth. And suddenly the sun 
With slender. fingers grasped the edge 
of earth 
And like an athlete leaped into the sky. 
John Ed Williams 
Wichita Falls (Texas) Senior High School 
Louise Lipscomb, Teacher 


Main Hall at Twilight 


This twilight the main hall is deserted 
and alone, 

Holding depressing emptiness of a park 
in winter. 

In the water free of red sweater 

And green skirt reflections, 

The fish swim aimlessly. 

No laughing eyes and mouths glimmer 
in its depth. 

No young excited voices chatter shrill 
in happiness, 

Or cry in disappointment over little 
yellow cards. 


The heavy silence rolls like carpet 
down the hall, 

The great gregarious hall, 

Where countless hearts have taken 
flight 

Or fallen low with crumpled wings. 

The memories of valiant dreams and 
hopes 

Lurk in the growing darkness 

Like a thousand little ghosts with 
silent voices, 

Whispering of what has been or could 
have been. 


The lockers lean against the walls with 
tightened lips. 
None knows the future plans they 
guard. 
This hall has seen so many twilights 
come and go— 
So many young lives come and go— 
It has an understanding that is rare. 
Night tiptoes through the door with 
much respect 
And sits upon the steps with folded 
hands. 
Jo Gelbach 
Lakewood (Ohio) High School 
Katharine Moore, Teacher 


“Visions—1938” is clear, fluent, and sin- 
cere. The writer can easily correct the er- 
rors in rhyme—the repetition of the same 
rhyme in consecutive stanzas and the 
changed rhyme scheme in the last stanza. 


Visions—1938 
I cannot watch a sunset but I see 
Wild, strife-torn clouds that hover 
ever Spain 








CHOLASTIC invites all high schoo] 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub. 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion on writing problems 
will be given here. Students may also 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contribu- 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse 
totalling not more than 50 lines. Material 
submitted for this page will also be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards, 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City, — 












To shower down upon once peaceful 
hills 
An overflowing burden of red rain. 


When silver pools of rain lie in the 
rows 

Of new-turned, furrowed fields, I vis- 
ualize 

Brown, blood-soaked earth plowed up 
by bursting shells 

That light a scarred terrain before the 
eyes. 


This frightful aspect of a foreign land 
Now seems so near. O God, unveil our 
eyes 
Lest fear or hatred of the steel-mailed 
hand 
Should sweep us into war. We must be 
wise. 
Jane Brower 
Miss Mary Hague, Teacher 
Plainfield (N. J.) H. S. 


This writer knows with Keats that “heard 
melodies are sweet but those unheard are 
sweeter.” 

The Architect 
I’ve never seen the Taj Mahal, 
Nor the walls of old Cathay; 
But I’m so glad I’ve missed those sights 
And never passed that way. 


For the Taj Mahal would break my 
heart— 

Perchance it stands less fair 

Than when I see its symmetry 

In a moonlight vision rare. 


Cologne and Rheims, Milan, St. Marks 
With Gothic splendor awe. 

But buttresses are only stone, 
Though built without a flaw. 


So give me just the printed words, 
I'll make the stained glass dome, 
And build a finer Notre Dame 
While sitting here at home. 

Jean McDaniel 


Phillips School, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mary D. Beard, Teacher 


These diverting verses need ne comiaent 
from me. 


Completely Victus 
Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I hope the gods may never see 
How much I shake from pate to soul. 
(Concluded on next page) 
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BOOKS 


OLD and NEW 
By May Lamberton Becker 


HE novels I suggested last week, 

in which the leading characters 
were doctors, were written for adult 
readers, as indeed all but a few of those 
I shall later recommend have been. 
But in the case of novels about news- 
paper men and women, such as a high 
school pupil would find profitable in 
planning his own future in this pro- 
fession, a different course must be 
taken. The best books for this purpose 
that I know have been written espe- 
cially for high school age. This is large- 
ly because the reporter in most of the 
adult novels is either shown as work- 
ing many years ago, when methods of 
getting news were entirely different, 
or is concerned with only the more 
spectacular or sensational features of 
journalism. In fact, the most useful in- 
formation about the life of newspaper 
men and women in fiction is likely to 
be found in novels for high school age. 


For instance, the best stories of a 
girl’s entrance into the newspaper field 
are Peggy Covers the News and Peggy 
Covers Washington, by Emma Bugbee 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
and there will be another of these. 
These are good stories in themselves, 
with lively dialogue and situations, 
but their chief distinction is that their 
newspaper practice is up-to-date. Jim 
of the Press and Bob Gordon, Cub Re- 
porter, by Graham Dean, and William 
Heyliger’s Ritchie of the News give a 
good look at the inside of a newspaper 
office as a young man sees it. Another 
good one is Front Page Story, by Rob- 
ert Van Gelder of the New York 
Times; this is a mystery story as well, 
but its newspaper technique is thor- 
oughly reliable. I wish I could say as 
much for newspaper offices and the 
reporters too often seen on the screen. 

I wish more of us read Thackeray’s 
Pendennis, if only for the peerless pic- 
ture of periodical journalism in his 
own day that you will find there. The 
rival publishers, Bacon and Bungay, 
the editors they set up over their lit- 
erary magazines, the reviews these 
write — regular slashers sometimes, 
for that was the day of bitter reviews— 
and above all the “bohemian” life they 
led, made me so happy when first I 
first read the book that I never see the 
cover now without a sense gratitude. 
I was a young magazine writer then, 
and already methods had quite 
changed, but enough was left of the 
spirit to make it all seem very near. 
Besides, in the character of Blanche 
Amory in Pendennis you have a sort of 
water-color sketch of the heroine who 
flashes out of the oil-painting of Vani- 
ty Fair as Becky Sharp. David Copper- 
field’s early experiences as a reporter 
are those of Dickens himself, as you 
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will see from Forster’s Life of Charles 
Dickens. 

The reason why we now have com- 
paratively few good grown-up novels 
about reporters seems to me because 
we have so many actual reminiscences 
of newspaper men, with which fiction 
itself cannot hope to compete. Vincent 
Sheean’s Personal History, for in- 
stance, “reads like a novel,” as we say; 
so does Negley Farson’s The Way of a 
Transgressor, and others that come to 
your mind, I am sure. Send me the 
title of any novel you know in which 
a reporter figures, or the name of a 
book of newspaper memories, and I 
will put it with those I have on a list 
of newspaper books to which all high 
schools can refer. 








Round Table 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


When circumstance jabs me with her 
lance, 
The distant hills can hear my plaint; 
When banged by the bludgy club of 
chance, 
I topple over in a faint. 


Thoughts of being completely dead 
Leave me pale and out of breath; 
The flames of Hell loom straight ahead 
And just about scare me to death. 


My spinal cord goes limp and slack 
When I hear noises in the night; 

Whenever things start looking black, 
I'm almost petrified with fright. 


L’Envoi 
While kicking Fate’s dire words back 
down her throat— 
While doing deeds that heroes never 
dared— 
While threshing in despair’s black dis- 
mal moat— 
Mr. Henley, weren't you just the 
least bit scared? 


Philip Bernstein 
Cheyenne (Wyoming) High School 
Eva H. Stephenson, Teacher 


Oh, Searching One! 
I gave my heart without a thought 
Of what the cost would be; 
I reasoned that you surely ought 
To give your heart to me. 


But you had other plans in mind. 
It seems I was “naive.” 

You waited, for you hoped to find 
A heart not on a sleeve 


You found her, and your heart you 
bared, 
But she was not so dumb! 
And oh, my darling, how you fared 
Beneath her dainty thumb! 


Oh, Searching One, you're back with 
me! 
I may not be so smart, 
But now you want, as I can see, 
My true, if naive, heart! 
Elizabeth F. Jonker 
Washington Irving High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Ethel A. Stiles, Teacher 











Milcce-te as aves 


PRIZE-WINNERS 

Two of last year’s Scholastic Awards 
prize-winners have won additional 
honors since we singled them out for 
distinction last spring. Shortly after the 
announcement that Clara Brussel had 
won our first prize in poetry she was 
chosen poet laureate of the New York 
City high schools for her poem, “The 
Idiot of the Park,” which we'd be 
proud to print here if we had space. 
Her picture and her poem made the 
front pages of the New York dailies. 
Clara was a student at Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School in Brooklyn and was 
planning on entering Brooklyn Col- 
lege this fall when we saw her last. 

We are also very proud to announce 
that Maureen Daly’s first-prize short 
story, “Sixteen,” which first appeared 
in our Student Achievement issue 
(May 7, 1938) has been included in the 
forthcoming volume of the annual O. 
Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories 
edited by Harry Hansen and published 
by Doubleday, Doran. The book will 
be out in November. As far as we know 
this is the first story by a high school 
student ever included in this well- 
known annual collection of the best 
short stories of the year. It also ap- 
pears, of course, in our own annual high 
school anthology—Saplings. 


SAFETY 

The accident prevention series which 
the Federal Theater Radio Division has 
been broadcasting this summer still 
has a few more weeks to go. Tune in 
Sundays at 6:45 E. S. T. on station 
WOR (Mutual Broadcasting System). 

In searching for material to publish 
in this special safety issue we came 
across the following which should in- 
terest you: 

“As a Sixteen Year Old Sees It”—a 
high-school student’s eye view of the 
whole Parents, Children, and The Au- 
tomobile question. You'll find this piece 
in a pamphlet called Parents and the 
Automobile issued by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University (1936). 

“Acid,” a short story by William 
Turner in the January, 1935, issue of 
Story Magazine is a good example of 
an industrial accident story. 

“Maybe the Sun Will Shine,” by Wil- 
ham March, is a story we hope to re- 
print ourselves in Scholastic soon. 
You'll find it in Scribner’s for Novem- 
ber, 1936. We also refer you to the fa- 
mous article, “.. . And Sudden Death,” 
by J. C. Furnas, which we reprinted 
in the October 5, 1935, issue of Scho- 
lastic (illustrated by Grant Wood's 
“Death on the Ridge Road”; and to the 
one-act play “Afterwards,” by Ger- 
aldine McGaughan (Schol., March 7, 
1936) . Safety Education. January, 1938. 
Educational Division of the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois. Con- 
tains a bibliography of safety stories 
of the easy reading type and reviews 
of adult books on topics of safety. 











Crippled 
(Concluded from page 18-E) 


that surgery and medicine, that 
skilled care, are not always so merci- 
ful. But it is not her business to tell 
me that. 

John Paul breaks out in his whim- 
pering. He is speaking more distinct- 
ly: “Please, Mummy, please, I want 
to get up.”” A sob comes from across 
the room. I think it’s the nurse, and 
that’s funny. I have always thought 
her excellent, but hard - surfaced. 

She’s gone, and I go over again 
and again that afternoon. I was sit- 
ting on the porch, sewing. John Paul 
was running his scooter down the 
sidewalk, the gray kitten at his heels. 
That kitten had a predecessor; only 
it was black and white. In the early 
summer it was playing on the steps 
with John Paul one minute — the 
next it had darted out into the street 
and was run over by acar. John Paul 
saw it, smashed so flat and bloody 
on the roadway that we had to scrape 
- itup with his sand shovel. _ 

On this afternoon—a full month 
later—John Paul had stopped by the 
curb to ring the little bell he has on 
his handle bar; the kitten had hopped 
sidewise to jump for his fingers, and 





[es 





then had made one of those swift 
darts over the curb, towards the cen- 
tre of the street. John Paul saw the 
car coming before I did. The little 
boy had seen that other car which 
had_ killed the black and white kit- 
ten, and I suppose it flashed through 
his brain that this one would be 
smashed the same way. I heard the 
scooter go over as he sprang after 
the kitten. He was off the curb be- 
fore I called. I don’t think he even 
heard me, he was so intent on get- 
ting the kitten before the car did; 
the arm that held the kitten, safe, 
was the only part of him that was 
not injured. 

The boy stopped and came back. 
He had no license; he was driving a 
borrowed car. He said straightfor- 
wardly to the police: “I was going 
fifty—late for a date.” He is a rest- 
less, nervous, shallow boy; he doesn’t 
know what he has done. He has come 
often to the hospital to ask after 
John Paul; and this afternoon he 
met big Paul just outside. When he 
heard what the doctors had said, he 
was relieved of all responsibility. 
“Gee, I’m glad. If he’d died now I'd 
have felt awful.” There is no case 
against him; he has no money to lose. 


I am not writing just as John 


Paul’s mother; I am writing for all 
mothers—all people who have had to 
suffer for this senseless, irresponsi- 
ble crippling of someone dear to 
them, who have had to rebuild lives 
as I shall have to. 

Is there no executive or power to 
speak for these fifty thousand crip- 
pled each year by someone’s negli- 
gence? Is there no way of arousing 
the conscience of the drivers of this 
nation? For centuries men have writ- 
ten that we have war because at 
heart men like to fight. Well—there 
have always been battles to be 
fought that did not involve killing 
human beings; there have always 
been greater victories to win than 
those won by one warring people 
against another. Here is a fight wor- 
thy of a nation’s mettle; is it nota 
better thing to fight to save life than 
to mutilate it? 

The nurse has been in again. I 
must stop. But if there be those who 
read of my John Paul, pray God they 
may think on and for other child- 
hood—the whole, the able, the free; 
and may they be stirred beyond 
peace of mind or rest of body. 





Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly 
by permission of the editors. 








The Price We Pay 


(Concluded from page 20-E) 


Jimmy: Oh, Bobby, are you hurt? 
Bob! Speak to me. 

Eppre: Where did it hit you, Bob? 

Bos: Oh-h-h-h—My stomach. 

Rapu: Oh, Bobby, don’t cry. 

Sound of door opening. 

Mary: What was that! Why Bobby! 
What’s the matter? Bobby! Bobby! 

Jmmmy (In sobs): I didn’t mean to do 
it. The gun just went off and it hit him! 
I didn’t mean to do it—honest! 

Sound of music (Sneak it in—then 
up and out). 

lst Nurse (Speaking over P. A. sys- 
tem in hospital): Dr. Watson wanted 
in Emergency room. Dr. Watson 
wanted in Emergency room. 

Doctor: Someone else will have to 
take it. I can’t leave this case now. 
Tell them to try McCormick. 

2nD Nurse: Yes, doctor. 

lst Nurse: Dr. Watson wanted in 
Emergency room. Dr. Watson wanted 
in Emergency room. 

Doctor: If we could only turn that 
infernal thing off. 

Nurse: You’ve had some bad opera- 
tions today, Doctor. 

Doctor: I can take a good bit—but 
these kid cases get me down. 

2np Nurse: Another blood trans- 
fusion? 

Doctor: It’s the only thing left,— 
one chance in a million—TI’ll be glad 
when it’s over—Hate to think of los- 
ing a boy that age. 





Sound of door shutting. 

INTERNE: Dr. Watson! Come quickly 
—I’m afraid it’s too late. 

Sound of music (Sneak it in—then 
up and out). 

Sound of mother crying. 

Jimmy: Don’t cry, Mom. Please! 

Moruer: I can’t help it, Jimmy— 

Jimmy: Will it hurt, Bobbie, Mom? 
A transfusion? 

Motuer: No, it won’t hurt— 

Jmmmy: Nor Daddy either? 

Mortuer: No, dear— 

Jmummy: I want to go in when it’s 
over! Will they let me? 

Mortuer: Please dear—let’s not talk 
so much. 

Jmmmy: But I’ve got to see Bobby, 
Mother—I’ve got to tell him I didn’t 
mean to— 

Sound of door opening and closing. 

Moruer (Crying): How is he, doc- 
tor? 

Doctor: I’m sorry— 

Moruer (Sobs) 

Doctor: We've done all we can. 

MoruHer: You mean he won't live? 

Doctor: He’s gone— 

Moruer (Crying): My boy! My boy! 

Jmuumy (Crying): I didn’t mean to 
do it! I couldn’t help it! Honest, I 
couldn’t help it! 

Fades. 

Sound of music (Sneak it in—then 
up and under). 

lst Newssoy: Extra! Extra! South 
Side Boy Dies From Gun Shot! 

2np Newssoy: Extra! Extra! Boy 
Killed Accidentally by Playmate! 
Sound of music up and full. 





Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 21-E) 


Nearer and louder — 
Deep river, my home is over Jordan, 
Deep river, I want to cross over into 

camp-ground, 


At the jasper wall— 
Deep river, my home is over Jordan, 
Deep river, 
Lord, 
I want to cross over into camp- 
ground, 


I rushed to the gate and flung it wide, 
Singing, he entered with a loose, long 


stride, 

Singing and swinging up the golden 
street, 

The music married to the tramping of 
his feet. 

Tall, black soldier - angel marching 
alone, 

Swinging up the golden street, saluting 
at the Great White Throne. 

Singing, singing, singing, singing clear 
and strong. 


Singing, singing, singing, till heaven 
took up the song: 
Deep river, my home is over Jordan, 
Deep river, I want to cross over into 
camp-ground, 





Reprinted from Saint Peter Relates 
an Incident, by permission of Viking 
Press, Inc. 

—DOROTHY EMERSON 
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OWHERE — except possibly 
N in an airliner—is the indi- 
vidual passenger more help- 
less once disaster strikes, than he is 
on a ship at sea. The Titanic ploughed 
into an iceberg on its first trip from 
Liverpool to New York on April 14, 
1912, and sank in about two hours. A 
wireless S.O.S. brought aid but it was 
too late to save 832 passengers and 
685 of the crew. Wireless proved its 
value as a life-saver but it could not 
prevent tragedy when the Titanic 
failed to proceed cautiously through 
a known iceberg area. United States 
Government Coast Guard Cutters 
now maintain an iceberg patrol to 
warn ships of floating bergs. Foreign 
nations help foot the patrol bill. 

The liner Vestris, bound out of 
New York for South America, was 
off her course in a bad storm on No- 
vember 12, 1928. An improperly 
patched steel plate suddenly yielded 
to the pounding waves and water 
poured into the ship’s hold. Once 
more wireless came to the rescue and 
an American radio station received 
the vessel’s S.O.S. early that morn- 
ing. But before help could arrive the 
Vestris sank and the passengers and 
crew had to take to the life-boats. It 
was charged, though not proved, that 
the Vestris listed because her cargo 
had been improperly distributed. 
Now, sea safety regulations cover 
careful loading of vessels. 

Following the Vestris disaster the 
International Convention for Safety 
at Sea was drafted, and was signed 
by 18 maritime countries, but the 
United States Senate delayed final 
ratification until August 7, 1936. This 
International Convention consists of 
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Above: When a great lux- 
ury liner became a floating 
inferno. The Morro Castle 
fire that took 134 lives. 


Below: This dramatic pho- 
tograph of the Vestris 
shows clearly the heavy 
listing that prevented the 
lowering of many lifeboats, 
one of the reasons why 115 
lives were lost when this 
vessel went down in 1928. 


a set of requirements in 
Passenger and cargo 
vessels as to construc- 
tion, maintenance, oper- 
ation and personnel. It 
provides, for example, 
that life - boats with a 
capacity for over 100 persons shall 
have mechanical propulsion. It calls 
for a minimum number of skilled 
life-boat-men on passenger vessels. 
It demands a minimum number of 
water-tight bulkheads to prevent a 
damaged ship from sinking so rap- 
idly that rescue efforts are thwarted. 
The Convention also proposed to 
have all sea-going vessels equipped 
with radio. Had this rule been in 
force in 1928, all of the passengers 
of the Vestris might have been saved. 
A small vessel, unequipped, passed 
within a few miles and proceeded on 
her course, unaware of the stricken 
Vestris. 

But these sea safety rules had not 
been ratified by the United States 
Senate in 1934—a year when disaster 
struck twice. A few months after the 
Morro Castle tragedy, the Mohawk, 
also of the Ward Line, sank follow- 
ing a collision and 46 persons lost 





























their lives. Public opinion was 
aroused to a high pitch. An inquiry 
showed neglect on the part of ship- 
ping officials, officers and seamen, 
and officials of the U. S. Govern- 
ment’s Bureau of Navigation and 
Steamboat Inspection, an agency of 
the Department of Commerce that 
was supposed to be enforcing sea 
safety rules. The log book (record 
kept by the Captain) of the Morro 
Castle showed that there were only 
seven men on duty at the time of the 
disaster and these men had no regu- 
lar routine for guarding against fire. 
Seamen testified that they never had 
fire or life-boat drills. The ship had 
made 174 trips and had been dry- 
docked for repairs only once. If the 
Mohawk had been provided with 
bulkheads according to the 1929 Con- 
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vention on sea safety, she would 
have remained afloat longer. 

As the public outcry against these 
conditions increased, Secretary of 
Commerce Daniel Roper’s National 
Committee on Safety at Sea began to 
put the blame where it obviously be- 
longed. “The Bureau of Navigation is 
shockingly undermanned and under- 
paid,” it declared. “There are not 
enough inspectors to cover the field. 
There are not enough clerks to keep 
adequate records. Political pressure 
of all kinds has been common in a de- 
partment charged with safeguarding 
human life.” Other evidence pointed 
to the fact that this importart Bureau 
had, for years, been shoved off in a 
corner and ignored by all! Secretaries 
of Commerce, including Mr. Roper. 
In 1904 the General Slocum burned 
in New York harbor with a loss of 
over 1,000 persons and some recom- 

(Concluded on page 28-S) 
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Vigilant Crews of Ground 
Eyes Guard Our Airplanes 


‘6 Prine 106 calling Newark. 
Plane 106 calling Newark. Go 
ahead, please.” 

“Newark to Flight 10. Go ahead.” 

“Over Markstown at 8,000 feet. On 
instruments. What’s the weather?” 

“Zero-zero, here. Wind N4. You 
can’t come in. Floyd Bennett has a 
600-foot ceiling. Put it down there.” 

a” 

Day and night, every hour of every 
day, conversations like that crackle 
through the air above American air- 
ports; brief, staccato exchanges be- 
tween pilots sitting up in the sky and 
the calm, fast-thinking men before 
microphones in the glassed-in air- 
port radio-control towers. 

These men—they’re called traffic- 
control engineers—are perhaps the 
most important single group in com- 
mercial aviation. For upon their skill 
and their judgment—and sometimes 
upon these things alone—a transport 
pilot must depend if he is to land his 
plane and his passengers safely, or at 
all! 

There is a unique reason for the 
traffic-control engineer’s existence. 
It is the fact that a plane cannot re- 
main motionless in the air. Modern 
transports weigh as much as twelve 
tons, and those twelve tons hurtle 
through the air at 200 miles per hour 
and up. Twenty-four hours a day, 
from San Francisco to New York, 
from New Orleans to St. Paul, scores 
of these monsters are speeding across 
the sky in every direction, at every 
altitude. They must not collide. They 
must remain, literally, “on their own 
side of the road.” They must land 
safely, many times under the circum- 
stances that prevent the pilot from 
seeing a hundred feet in any direc- 
tion. Hence the traffic-control engi- 
neers. 

In the old days—and in aviation 
the Middle Ages passed only a dozen 
years ago—-pilots flew without radio 
and so without the help of radio-con- 
trol engineers. They flew “blind’— 
and many of them died doing it. 
Imagine yourself in an open-cockpit 
plane, your only navigation instru- 
ments an altimeter, which is sup- 
posed to measure height above the 
earth but is valueless at less than 500 
feet, and an ordinary compass. Im- 
agine that it’s one o’clock in the 
morning. You’re an airmail pilot, 
night-flying from Chicago to Cleve- 
land. Clouds and fog are massed in 
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Above: This man’s orders are absolute. 
He is the traffic-control engineer who 
directs plane take-offs and landings 
from his glassed-in tower. Right: the 
cockpit of a giant passenger airliner. 


the sky. You can’t see your own 
wingtips. The air-speed indicator 
tells you you’re moving 150 m.p.h. 
but you could swear that the plane 
is hanging motionless in the sky be- 
cause you have nothing from which 
to judge motion. You know that 
you’re moving, but your mind argues 
that you’re standing still. The deaf- 
ening din of twelve cylinders pounds 
at your ears, and the wind shrieks 
through the wires and struts. You’re 
headed just south of east, you’re 
7,000 feet in the air, and over Toledo 
—maybe. There was a southerly wind 
blowing up when you took off at Chi- 
cago. You know it’s perfectly possi- 
ble for your instruments to tell you 
you're traveling due east at 150 
m.p.h. while in reality you’re only 
pointed eastward, with a wind shov- 
ing you steadily northeast. Maybe 
you’re not over Toledo at all. Maybe 
you’re over Lake Michigan. 

“I’ve got to go down,” you tell 
yourself. “Wonder where I am? The 
lake? Toledo ought to be coming up 
any minute now. I’ll go down and 
have a look.” 

You nose the plane down. How far 
do these clouds reach? Are they tight 
against the ground or is there a ceil- 
ing somewhere down there that you 
can fly under, watching for land- 
marks. You go down, watching the 
needle on the altimeter. It drops past 
1,500 to 1,100 feet, down to 750 feet. 
You still cannot see the ground. 


You’re so low now that your life 
and your plane are riding with Lady 
Luck and nothing else. If there is 
anything in front of you that’s 750 
feet high, you'll never know it. You 
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think of things like that when you’re 
barreling along at 150 m.p.h. scared 
stiff. 

Hoid that nose down! It seems to 
rise against your will, against your 
controls. Your senses are playing 
tricks. Twenty minutes in soup like 
this is ten years on the ground. You 
hang your head into the slipstream 
and look down. The blackness has 
turned to gray. As you drop, it 
brightens. You see lights, pin-pricks 
against a ribbon of black just below. 
That is a road. Look at the map on 
your knee. Quick! If there is a hill 
ahead it will take a week to find the 
pieces. The map shows a crossroad, 
another road to the north running 
parallel. Looking at the ground 
again, you check the dark lines and 
the streaks of light. Miracle of 
miracles, you know where you are. 
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You’re not lost any more. You’re 
15 miles west of Toledo.—on your 
course! You grab the throttle, open 
up the motor and start upstairs as 
fast as 250 horses will take you there. 
You'll have to come down again, you 
know that, but maybe it’ll be clear 
then. Maybe! 

But this is 1938. Today—and to- 
night—flying is a vastly different 
matter. Motor failure is a rarity, and 
any twin-engined plane in the sky 
ean fly with one dead power plant. 
The clouds can be as thick as cotton 
wool, the wind can blow a half-gale, 
but the pilot and co-pilot up there 
in the cockpit will know where they 
are, to a mile, and they’! be on their 
course as surely as if the plane were 
grooved to it. 

It is radio, in the main, that has 
done all this. Radio and improved 














































































These nfen spend their working day mov- 
ing little markers representing planes 
across a large Airways Control map. It 
is their job to follow flights so that 
no disasters result from planes “bunch- 
ing up” in any one locality. They help 
keep planes safely separated, both on 
different “floors” of altitude, and in 
amply distant geographic locations. So 
they are of immense aid to pilots when 
fog hampers vision. Below: mechanics 
inspecting a plane prior to take-off. 


instruments. The modern transport 
pilot, fiying a machine that costs 
about $100,000, doesn’t have to rely 
on a handful of near-reliable instru- 
ments and an occasional look at the 
ground. Under his finger-tips are 41 
flying-controls, 46 panel instru- 
ments, 17 electrical switches, eight 
radio controls, three ventilation con- 
trols. If he wishes, the plane will fly 
itself, and do it better than any man 
alive could hope to do. 


The most important single fact to 


remember about radio-controlled 
flying is this: No one man flies a 
commercial transport plane today. 
The pilot may be the only man with 
his hands actually on the wheel, but 
there are dozens of men on the 
ground who are helping to fly that 
ship: mechanics, meteorologists, con- 
trol engineers, radio operators, Un- 
less all three of his radio sets go out 
of commission, a modern airline pilot 
is never alone up there. 

For an hour before the pilot takes 
off, he studies weather reports. He 
knows everything about the weather 
-over every foot of ground on his trip 
before he climbs into the cockpit. 
And before he even starts his motors, 
he clicks on his radio, picks up a mi- 
crophone, talks to the control engi- 
neer in the tower. The control en- 





gineer tells the pilot which runway 
to use, when to take off, and some- 
times in which direction and at what 
altitude to fly away from the field. A 
pilot can talk back to a control engi- 
neer, but he never disobeys control’s 
orders—not more than once, at any 
rate. 

But it’s when he’s in the air, and 
flying blind, that the real miracle of 
radio asserts itself to the airline pilot. 
For it’s then that he uses the so-called 
beam system, the apex of everything 
that man has learned about radio 
control. Briefly, the beam system 
consists of small transmitting sta- 
tions placed along all the country’s 
airlanes. Automatically, continuous- 
ly, they send out four signals: two 
A’s, two N’s, and the station-identi- 
fication signal. The first four signals, 
dot-dash for A, dash-dot for N, are 
transmitted directionally, pointed; 
that is, as a searchlight is pointed. 
The A’s are sent to the left of the reg- 
ular course; the N’s are sent to the 
right. Accordingly, when the pilot 
hears a steady stream of A’s, he 
knows he is left of his course; when 
he hears N’s, he knows he is to the 
right. When he is on the proper 
course, he hears a steady long dash, 
with the transmitting station’s call- 
letters occurring every few seconds. 
The system is fool-proof, and with it 
to keep him flying straight, turn- 
and-bank, and artificial-horizon in- 
dicators to tell him when the ship is 
flying level, any one of a dozen con- 
trol engineers in different cities ready 
to help him ,at the slightest hint of 
trouble, the commercial pilot of to- 
day can almost fly blindfolded. 


(Reprinted from Radio Guide maga- 
zine, by special permission of the edi- 
tors.) 
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Before the S. O. S. 


(Continued from page 25-S) 


mendations of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion were not carried out by higher 
officials for over 30 years. In 1925 the 
boiler of the steamer Mackinac ex- 
ploded with heavy loss of life, short- 
ly after the Bureau had approved its 
boiler as safe. The same Bureau in- 
vestigated this accident and, of 
course, discovered nothing wrong 
with the Bureau’s inspection service. 
A further report by Secretary Rop- 
er’s Sea Safety Committee served to 
arouse public opinion and direct 
more criticism toward the Depart- 
ment. The Committee said that labor 
conditions — dirty, crowded living 
quarters, low pay, and long hours— 
were one cause of sea disasters. It 
said ocean liners still picked up 
crews along the water front, regard- 
less of their training. It declared that 
full crews often weren’t hired for 
voyages. 

Secretary Roper then hastily ap- 
proved a number of sea safety regu- 
lations which had been imposed on 
foreign ships for years. Congress 
also woke up and began passing 
modern sea safety laws. The Bureau 
of Navigation, now called the Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation, 
was reorganized and the 1929 Con- 
vention on Sea Safety finally was ap- 
proved in 1936. 

In the same year Congress ap- 
proved the Ship Subsidy Act to (1) 
foster the development of a merchant 
marine sufficient to carry our domes- 
tic commerce and capable of acting 
as a naval auxiliary in a national 
emergency; (2) and build up a mer- 
chant marine owned and operated 








under the American flag by Ameri- 
can citizens. Joseph P. Kennedy, for- 
mer S.E.C. Chairman, and now Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, became 
Chairman of a new Maritime Com- 
mission. His exhaustive report on 
American shipping showed that the 
“merchant marine is a very sick in- 
dustry.” A large number of our ves- 
sels were found to be out-of-date be- 
cause most of them had been built 
during the World War in a frantic ef- 
fort to catch up with other nations. 
And since most companies could not 
afford to build new vessels, Chair- 
man Kennedy said that Government 
subsidies of $50,000,000 would be 
needed to help these companies build 
needed ships. 





As a final step in making “Safety 
First” mean something on ships at 
sea, a merchant marine school for the 
training of seamen has been estab- 
lished in New York. Other schools 
will be established along the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific Coast. They 
will be administered by the U. §., 
Coast Guard. An officers’ school is to 
be organized at New London, Con- 


necticut. 


Rear Admiral H. A. Wiley, a mem- 
ber of the Maritime Commission has 


Equipment of the palatial liner Norman. 
die includes many precautions against 
the horrors of fire at sea. A squad of 
fire fighters trained in the Paris fire de- 
partment constantly patrols the ship, re- 
porting by phone every 20 minutes to 
the central fire station aboard. Every 
eabin also includes a fire-detector that 
automatically flashes a signal on the 
panel board shown below. Though the 
ship is largely of fire-proof construction, 
life-boat drills are part of safety rules, 
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declared that the Commission con- 
siders properly trained men as im- 
portant as the modern, fire-proof 
ships now being ordered for the na- 
tion’s merchant marine. “In the past,” 
he said, “we not only failed to make 
replacements, but we took no steps 
to give the men who man our ships 
proper training such as other nations 
provide.” 

Union seamen first denounced 
these new schools because they 
feared that they would merely turn 
out more seamen and add to the se- 
rious unemployment problem of that 
industry. For the present, however, 
the government has decided to limit 
enrollment to unemployed seamen 
with at least two years of experience. 
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HO lives in India? The 
popular answer to that 
question probably would 


be snake charmers and—Mahatma 
Gandhi. But, in a country inhabited 
by 352,000,000, snake charmers 
must be comparatively few, and 
there is only one Gandhi. Who are 
the rest of the millions that com- 
prise one fifth of the human race? 

The people of India are not “a 
people,” in the sense that Americans 
are American. They are many peo- 
ples in the boundaries of one coun- 
try. They represent many racial ele- 
ments; they speak 180 distinct 
Janguages with hundreds of dialects; 
they follow many different religious 
faiths; they are divided into more 
than 2000 social castes; they are 
grouped into more than 700 provinces 
and principalities. Some of their na- 
tive princes are fabulously rich, but 
the average per capita income is $20 
ayear; their civilization—5000 years 
old—has contributed some of the 
world’s greatest literature, and yet 
90 per cent of the people can neither 
read nor write. 





What sort of a land is this, which 
can produce such contrasts? The 
land itself is the explanation. To the 
north are the mountain and hill dis- 
tricts, which extend over the Hima- 
layan ranges, highest mountains in 
the world. To the south is the sloping 
peninsula which dips into the tropi- 
tal waters of the Indian ocean. And, 
between the two extremes, are the 
arid tableland, called the Deccan, 
and the rich, fertile river region, 
known as the Indo-Gangetic plain. 

The northern hill tribes are fierce 
fighting people, always at war. The 
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INDIA’S 
MILLIONS 


(Above) Mohammedans of India an- 
swer the call to prayer five times a day. 
(Left) A village shoemaker chides his 
young apprentice for having run away. 
(Scenes from Drums by United Artists.) 


people of the peninsula and the river 
valleys are villagers, living in high- 
gabled houses of thatch and bamboo. 
Some are factory workers but, most- 
ly, they are field laborers, raising 
crops of rice, cotton, wheat or other 
grain, depending on the rainfall. 
Invasions and immigrations, dat- 
ing from ancient times, have pro- 
duced a confused racial element in 
India, but it is not so much racial or 
linguistic differences that divide the 
people as religion. And the complex 
social caste system is the outgrowth 
of the lines drawn by religious prin- 
ciples. Hinduism and Mohammedan- 
ism are the ruling cults, with Hindu- 
ism far in the lead. Hinduism wor- 
ships many gods and in the matter 
of beliefs it is a most tolerant re- 
ligion, but its food scruples and its 
rigid caste system bar the way for 
people who eat what they please. 


The Gateway to India 


Beyond the northwest borderline 
of India lie Afghanistan and Baluch- 
istan, anc the Northwest Frontier 
Province serves as a buffer state be- 
tween. Here is located the famous 
Khyber Pass, a narrow roadway 
through the mountains, which for 
centuries has been the gateway to 
India—the trade route of many na- 
tions. Great processions of men, 
camels and donkeys file through its 
portals, the beasts heavily laden with 








goods, and the men armed to the 
teeth. Even today no one goes un- 
armed in this wild rocky region, for 
it is infested by fierce tribes, ready 
to fight for a cause or simply to fight 
for fun. Their guerrilla warfare and 
treacherous ambush attacks have 
been a constant menace to the Brit- 
ish in India, and Peshawar, the capi- 
tal of the province, is one of Britain's 
most important military posts. 

The Khyber Pass and Peshawar 
are the locale of the new Alexander 
Korda film production, Drums, a 
thrilling story of adventure and es- 
pionage, based on the novel by 
A. E. W. Mason. In making the movie 
a British film expedition spent many 
months near the Khyber Pass, and 
3000 natives were used as extras. 

Drums is the story of. a British 
army officer in a frontier regiment, 
who becomes involved in the war- 
fare between two native princes. 
The movie presents a vivid picture 
of life in the British army post, with 
broad patches of humor in the bar- 
racks, and gives a penetrating glance 
at native life, from the richly tur- 
baned maharajahs to the street mer- 
chants and tradespeople. A native 
festival and the significance of the 
tribal drum form also an integral 
part of the plot. The fine cast in- 
cludes Sabu (see next page), Ray- 
mond Massey, Desmond Tester, and 
Valerie Hobson. 

Aside from the general excellence 
of its production, Drums is a mile- 
stone in color photography. The cam- 
eras have caught the full grandeur 
of the scenery, and reproduce a mag- 
nificent panorama, from snow- 
capped mountain peaks to the varied 
hues of rock and stone which form 
the perilous pass. 

The film is released in this country 
by United Artists. 
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The Story of Sabu 


From Elephant Boy to Screen Star 


an Horatio Alger hero. Two 

years ago he was a ragged lit- 
tle boy tending elephants in the sta- 
bles of the Maharajah of Mysore in 
southern India. As a stable boy, he 
received two rupees a month and a 
handful of rice a day. His wardrobe 
consisted of two yards of turban and 
a half-yard of loin cloth. Today he 
earns a three-figure weekly salary, as 
one of the highest paid juvenile stars 
of the screen, lives in a luxurious 
London flat, and rides around the 
studio lot at Denham in his own 
midget car! Luck? Certainly it was 
Sabu’s good luck that a British film 
expedition came to My- 
sore to make location 
shots for the motion pic- 
ture, Elephant Boy, but 
it was Sabu’s great love 
of elephants which won 
him the chance to be- 
come famous. 

Sabu was literally 
born and reared among 
the elephants of the jun- 
gle. His mother died 
when he was very 
young, and his father, a 
mahout (elephant-driv- 
er), taught his elephant 
to rock the child in the 
cradle. Sabu grew up to 
love the elephant — and 
to worship his father. 
His one ambition was to 
become a great mahout. 
But Sabu’s father died, 
the elephant grieved 
himself to death, and 
Sabu was left alone in 
the world, when he was eleven years 
old. 

The Maharajah owned a great sta- 
ble of elephants, and it was natural 
for the lonely little boy to seek a 
home among the animals he loved. 
Sabu’s favorite of all the stable ani- 
mals was Irawatha, a giant elephant, 
the largest in southern India. The 
boy and the elephant became great 
friends, and Irawatha learned to 
swing Sabu into the air with his 
trunk, over his head and on to his 
back. A very special trick, that! 

One day in 1935 there was great 
excitement among the stable boys. A 
party of white sahibs had arrived in 
town. They were arranging a great 
keddah (elephant drive) and they 
were going to take moving pictures 
of it. Sabu had never seen a film, and 
he didn’t understand English, but he 
gathered from the other stable boys’ 
chatter that the white sahibs wanted 


Ss story reads like that of 


a small boy to sit on one of the ele- 
phants. Here was his chance! Their 
chance! Sabu and the rest of the boys 
trailed the white sahibs wherever 
they went. 


The film expedition was headed by: 


Robert Flaherty, photographer, and 
Zoltan Korda, director, who were 
preparing to make location shots for 
Elephant Boy, based on Kipling’s fa- 
mous story of “Toomai of the Ele- 
phants.” They had been on the look- 
out for a native boy to play the part 
of Toomai, but all the boys they saw 
were either too thin or too ugly—or 
afraid of elephants. Finally they de- 
cided to play down the part of Too- 





mai and depend on white actors and 
the elephant scenes for the success of 
the picture. Then one afternoon 
Korda saw Sabu scolding Irawatha. 
The boy and the elephant! Screen 
tests were made immediately and 
Sabu became the leading candidate 
for the role of Toomai. But the final 
decision did not come until another 
day, after the heavy monsoon rains, 
when the nearby river was a raging 
torrent. Flaherty had offered an at- 
tractive reward to any mahout who 
would ride an elephant across the 
river against the swift current. The 
chief mahout agreed. Sabu insisted 
on going, too! There were times, dur- 
ing the crossing, when only the tip 
of the elephant’s trunk was showing, 
and Sabu and the mahout were down 
to their armpits. But, at last they 
clambered up on the opposite shore. 
Sabu waved. There was no longer 
any doubt as to who was to be “Ele- 








Sabu, as the young Prince Azim in 
Drums, rides out to meet the British regi- 
ment. (Left) The boy prince beats the 
tribal drum as a signal of approaching 


danger, during a native celebration. 


phant Boy.” Sabu and Irawatha were 
Toomai and the elephant, Kala Nag! 

When the film was completed, both 
of them went to London, Irawatha te 
an important position at the London 
Zoo, and Sabu to the Denham studios 
of London Film Productions, under 
contract to Alexander Korda. Since 
then Sabu has lived in London, and 
attended an English private school. 
He has learned to play football and 
hockey and has made many friends 
among English lads his own age— 
fourteen. 

Sabu’s natural flair for acting was 
evident in Elephant Boy, where he 
managed to give meaning to words 
and sentences which were strange to 
him. But now, in his second picture, 
Drums, he has developed into a full- 
fledged juvenile actor. In this new 
film he plays the part of an Indian 
prince, Azim, whose father is mur- 
dered by a jealous uncle. Azim’s life, 
too, is threatened, but he is saved by 
Mrs. Carruthers, wife of the captain 
of the nearby British army post. 
Through Captain Carruthers Azim 
meets Billy Holder, Scottish drum- 
mer boy of the regiment, and the fine 
friendship between the two boys is 
an important part of the plot. Some 
of the best scenes in the picture are 
played by Sabu and Desmond Tester, 
young British actor in the role of the 
drummer boy. 

The naturalness which made Sa- 
bu’s “Elephant Boy” a fine piece of 
acting is still evident in his portrayal 
of Prince Azim. He is entirely un- 
spoiled by success. And that, in it 
self. makes Sabu a very remarkable 
young man. 
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OME, sweet home isn’t always 
home, safe home. Believe it 
or not, more deaths are 

caused by home injuries than by 
hazardous jobs. Almost as many fatal 
accidents happen at home as on the 
highways. And most of the victims 
are women, old people, invalids, 
cripples and babies. Able - bodied 
young people are safest in the home. 

Poor judgment and carelessness on 
the part of perfectly able-bodied 
grown-ups were the main causes not 
only of 32,500 home deaths: in 1937 
but also nearly 5,000,000 non-fatal 
*‘njuries. The greatest number of ac- 
cidents was caused by the improper 
use of machines and tools and by dis- 
order and untidiness. Next came ac- 
cidents due to equipment, which 
either wouldn’t work right or wasn’t 
used properly. 

Your own backyard is the greatest 
danger zone around the home. Peo- 
ple will‘leave lawn-mowers, junk, 
tools, toys and other things around 
for their relatives to fall over, set fire 
to, or cut themselves with. The next 
greatest hazard is the stairs. 

Inside, the worst danger spot is the 
kitchen. Hot grease may spatter 
and burn. Full pans boiling on the 
stove may be knocked off. Gas ranges 
may send out carbon monoxide 


HOME, Dangerous HOME 


fumes. Electric irons may fall on the 
baby. Cleaning fluids may explode 
and start a fire. Climbing on chairs 
to reach high shelves may cause bro- 
ken bones. Knives, can-openers, ice 
picks, broken glass or dishes and 





ar 3 


sharp edges of tin cans may cut. 

In bathroom medicine cabinets 
there are poisons, too. If they aren't 
plainly labeled and put high out of 
reach of children, they may cause 
tragedy. The bathtub is a common 
trap for the unwary. Anyone can slip 
on a piece of soap or a smooth porce- 
lain surface and break a bone. An- 
other may come to grief if he is care- 
less in touching electrical heaters, 
shavers, or light switches with wet 
hands or a wet body. Many have been 
electrocuted that way. 

Bedrooms, dining room, basement 
and living room are less dangerous 
spots unless they are in constant dis- 
order. Smokers who take a last ciga- 
rette to bed cause many a splendid 
fire. Electric pads may start fires or 
electrocute their users. Candles on 
Christmas trees, scissors, pins and 
needles left around, hot dishes pulled 
or dropped from the table, and care- 
less use of electrical equipment are 
the main causes of accidents in living 
and dining rooms. 

Nearly all home accidents can be 
prevented. One of the best ways to do 
it is to have enough equipment to 
make housework safe. Still better: 
use all household equipment care- 
fully, and don’t expect the baby or 
anybody else to look out for himself. 

















































The lady isn’t tall enough to reach the 
top shelf, so she gets a folding chair and 
stands on tiptoe. If she falls some day, 
maybe she'll buy herself a step-ladder. 
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Jackson 
About ten per cent of American homes 
still use kerosene lamps like the one this 
housewife is carrying downstairs. She 
picks up everything she can carry and 
starts down with the lamp lighted. Let’s 
hope she reaches the bottom step safely. 


Below is a medicine cabinet just like 
yours and mine, but it isn’t very safe. 
Razors and bottles containing poison are 
within reach of young children, and 
all other bottles should be labeled. 


(Three bottom photographs, courtesy. 
Watch, published by American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company.) 
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This is a careless mother. She decorates 
her house with flowers, but doesn’t no- 
tice that baby has only to reach out a 
hand to pull the hot iron down on her. 


















him while he lies home in bed with 
a badly bruised arm or leg, or burns 


tub some Saturday afternoon 

and sprain an ankle, the chances 
are that nobody outside his. family 
and friends would ever hear about it. 
But if Bill sprained an ankle play- 
ing football, in hundreds of homes 
the following day mothers and fa- 
thers would pick up the morning pa- 
per and read the details of how Bill 
was injured and forced to leave the 
game. To many of these parents the 
conclusion is obvious. Football is a 
dangerous game, and Bill must never 
play it. 


| F BILL JONES were to slip in his 


The coach and school are doing all 
they can to conduct the sports so that 
the fun will not be ruined by in- 
juries. What part can the athlete 


play in this safety program? There 


are a number of personal habits that 


will cut down a large percentage of 


accidents. Probably the most impor- 
tant rule of all is never to continue 
playing when fatigued or injured. 
A player in such shape, no matter 
what the sport, should not hesitate 
to inform the coach of his condition 
and ask for a replacement. Not only 





the midnight oil to catch up on the 
time lost from classes. 


Just as foolhardy is the athlete 
who selects an activity which is not 
within range of his physical ability; 
such as cross-country if he has a bad 
heart, football if he is exceptionally 
small and light, and basketball if he 
tires easily. 


Outside of school the boy or girl 
athlete should be twice as careful. 
For he or she must play without the 
proper leadership, equipment and 
facilities that are usually provided 
by the school board. To be on the safe 
side the following rules should be 
observed: 

1. Refuse to play if the floor or field 
is slippery, rough or has obstacles 
which may lead to injuries. 

2. Always keep a position away 
from flying equipment such as bats, 
discuses, javelins, etc. 

3. Avoid participating in activities 
in overcrowded spaces. 

4. Never enter the water unless a 






































supervisor is present, no matter how 


expert a swimmer you are. 

By the nature of athletics, acci- 
dents will occur. But if the player 
cooperates with the coach and school, 
these accidents can be kept to a min- 
imum. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 





SIGNPOSTS 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY 

Over ninety percent of the forest 
fires which rage through timber each 
year are caused by man. If you read 
Corey Ford and Alastair MacBain’s 
dramatic and exciting article, “Hell 
and High Timber,” in the June 25, 1938, 
Collier's, you'll make up your mind 
you'll never cause such an inferno. 

The men who cause forest fires are 
usually the men who ride in automo- 
biles, and the destruction they cause 
in forests and on roads is due to care- 
lessness. Sometimes the people who 
flock to accidents make the damage 
worse, even with the best intentions 
in the world. Dr. Edward M. Cook has 
written the indignant article “Not 
According to Luke,” which appeared 
in the July 23 Saturday Evening Post. 

Hitchhikers are threats to safety in 
more ways than one. Chapman J. Mill- 
ing in the August Forum suggests a 
way of separating the sheep from the 
goats in “Hitchhike Passports.” 

In the course of your own safety ed- 
uation, you’ve probably heard of or 
read “... And Sudden Death” by J. C. 
Furnas. Here he is again, in a much 
milder and more amusing mood, in 
Scribner’s for September. The article 
“Mr. Milquetoast in the Sky” tells how 
the airlines have tried to persuade a 
fear-bitten public that flying is safe, 
and just -how safe. If you doubt Mr. 
Furnas, read Fortune of April, 1937, 
“The Air Is How Safe?”. 


Sore-Spots in the World. Europe 
has a bad case of galloping jitters, 
mostly because of Once-Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. M. W. Fodor’s article 
in the August Atlantic—“The Ceme- 
tery of Europe”—makes us say, “No 
wonder.” This story of what happened 
behind the scenes in Austria when 
Hitler took over is not pretty, but it’s 
worth reading. Neither is the fine ar- 
ticle on Czechoslovakia in the August 
Fortune happy reading. But it gives a 
complete story of the geography, ra- 
cial make-up and business structure of 
the brave little democracy ey | 
next on Hitler’s list of conquests. 
you want something hair-raising, scan 
the reprint of The Nazi Primer, in the 
August Harper’s. This is the standard 
text-book handed out to 7,000,000 Ger- 
Man youths. Jew-baiting and war- 
breeding, this tissue of misinformation 
should interest American students. 

. + . 

Of Other Things. The invention of 
the Rust Brothers, the mechanical cot- 
ton picker, may spell unemployment 
and pauperism to a million or so day 
laborers of the South. The machine 
will take away their jobs. What will 
happen as a result? Read “Cotton Ex- 
plodes in Dixie” by Frank Smith in 
the August 11 issue of Ken. For a more 
cheerful view of the farm problem, 
you will enjoy “The Life and Death of 
470 Acres,” by Robert D. Lusk in the 
Saturday Evening Post of August 13. 
This is a thrilling report of how a rich 

akota farm was lost by too much corn 

lanting and drought, but restored by 
lueprint” farming under govern- 
Ment supervision. 
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POSTURE FOUNDATION 
Identified in canvas shoe 
by this label inside the shoe. 
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F you hope to be areal star in any sport, you need 
good sound feet. Let “Posture Foundation” help you! 
Canvas shoes with “Posture Foundation” give you 
the proper foot-support, help improve your whole 
body posture—and actually safeguard against flat feet. 
This special feature assures you of good sound feet 
that will help make you a better athlete all around. 

Hood Canvas Shoes and Goodrich Sport Shoes 
have extra style and extra wear, too! 





Posture Foundation is an exclusive patented device, found in canvas shoes 
manufactured only under these two nationally recognized brands. 


HOOD CANVAS SHOES 
GOODRICH SPORT SHOES ojo 


Offered in Oxfords, Play Shoes and High-Cut Athletic Shoes. 
Sold by leading department, sporting goods and shoe stores. 











Black Star 


HE Bicycle Age is here again. 

Oh, yes, it was here before, in 

the late ’90’s. Then Gibson 
Girls with sailor hats perched on 
pompadours and anchored to shirt- 
waists by long ribbons took their ex- 
ercise on bicycles. Some of them 
wore divided skirts and some 
shocked the neighbors by appearing 
in bloomers. Men had bicycling clubs 
from the day when the first bike was 


Spokes and 
Sprockets 


Left: One of the “Don’ts” in the “Safe 
Rider Code.” Right: Cy Hungerford’s 
cartoon “Pleasant Dreams,” which ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


invented. It was a dangerous thing, * 


with one very high wheel in front 
and two smaller wheels behind. Clad 
in caps, high choker collars, and with 
metal straps around the ankles, the 
cycling club members let their mus- 
taches wave in the breeze while they 
raced over the countryside. 

After the automobile came in, 
there was less bicycling for exercise, 
although small stores still used bi- 
cycles to make deliveries. In Eng- 
land, the sport never died and the 
bicycle was for use as well as exer- 
cise, and Denmark is a nation on 
wheels. 

Now in New York City and many 
other cities the bike is coming into 
its own again. Park Commissioner 
Moses has made plans for building 
58 miles of bicycle paths through 
the five boroughs of New York. East- 
ern railroads run special trains which 

















OWN A ROYAL 


“I do lots more 
with my Royal"’ 


“A Royal Portable cer- 
tainly makes home-work 
lv—makes it neat and 
businesslike, too. Boy, 
it pays to own « Royal.” 


“Own a Royal and you 
own the best” 


“That's what my friends 
say—and I certainly 
agree. It's lovely looking 
—easy to use—and fast.” 





“When you own a Royal 
you own the best” 
“That's what friends 
told me—and I certainly 
agree. It's a grand looker 
—and how it does grand 


Tested, 
proved, 
guaran- 
teed! 


FREE HOME TRIAL 


Without risking a penny—prove that 
a Royal will help you write easier, 
faster—help you with your school- 
work, make it more interesting! Prove 
that it will help Dad to set down his 
ideas and reports legibly, impressively 
—so they mean something to his Boss 

. prove that it will help Mother take 
care of all her writing. 


READ WHAT ROYAL GIVES YOU! 
Standard, full-sized keyboard. Easy, 
effortless, action, Touch Control, Finger 
Comfort Keys, Genuine Dust Protec- 
tion, Automatic Paper Lock, Touch-set 
Tabulator 

and many 

other office 

typewriter 

features. 








work fast!” 


carry bicyclists and their bikes into 
New England of a Sunday. 

As if the highways weren't 
crowded enough, the bicycle revival 
brings added problems in safety. Bi- 
cyclists must have a safe riding code, 
just like any other traveller. Even 
on special bicycle paths it’s better 
to be safe than sorry. The National 
Safety Council has issued a “Safe- 
Rider Code” for bicyclists, which 
lays down these rules: 

1. Obey all traffic signs and rules, 
just as if you were driving a car. 
That is, watch out for stop signs, 
danger signs, cross-roads, etc. 

2. Always signal before making 
turns. 

3. Walk your bike across heavy 
traffic. 

4. Ride single file and don’t weave 
about. You may get in the path ofa 
car before you know it. Also, since 
your machine is a little one and can 
only travel as fast as you can pedal, 
keep to the right. 

5. Watch carefully -at railroad 
crossings. 

6. Keep out of car tracks and ruts. 

7. Never “stunt.” Don’t take your 
hands off the handlebars, or your 
feet off the pedals to coast. And don't 
race in traffic. 

8. Avoid all “hitching” on auto- 
mobiles. That is a dangerous trick. 

9. Never carry passengers on your 
handlebars or drag children on rollet 
skates. 
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10. Carry parcels in a special rack. 

11. Use extra caution on sidewalks 
and look out for pedestrians. 

12. Get off the road to make re 
pairs. 

13. Wear light-colored clothing at 
night and have a headlight and a tail 
light, or reflector. 

14. Keep your bike in good repaif 
so it won’t let you down when you 
least expect it. 
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SEE what a Royal will do! Then own it on your own 
terms—cash or only a few cents a day! Mail coupon 
today for up-to-minute facts! No obligation. 


& 
Only a Few Cents a Day 


FREE! ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., Dept. C-51, 2 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Tell me how I can own—for only a few cents a day—a latest model 

Royal's Instant Typing Royal Portable—with FREE HOME TRIAL. 

Chart, shows you how to (DO YOU OWN A TYPEWRITER NOW? Then make it help 

type RIGHT pay! Write Make and Serial No. on coupon margin for full trade-in 

a ED we every value.) 

Royal Portable at no ex- 

Sonne a handsome, all- Name . 

weather Carrying Case. City 


Street .. 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; toe, 6rb, ddd, f60d, fdot; 
cibe, drn, ip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid l; k—German gut- 
tural ch; N—French nasal m or n. In words 
of more than one syllable, accented sylla- 
bles are italicized. 

Alessandri, Arturo (ar-t60-r6 &-la-séin- 
dré), p. 14-S. 

Cardenas (kdr-da-nas), p. 14-S. 

Dies (diz), p. 15-S. 

discrimination (dis-krim-i-nd-shiin), p. 
p. 21-E. The ability to distinguish clearly 
between things; also, as here, the mak- 
ing of unfair distinctions between 


people. 

fair (flar), p. 30. Instinctive taste or 
ability in, or a natural bent for, an art 
or craft. 

guerrilla (ga-ril-a) warfare, p. 29. War 
carried on irregularly by independent 
bands of soldiers or volunteers. Guer- 
riila is a Spanish word meaning “little 
war.” This was the method the Spanish 
used in fighting against Napoleon’s 
troops in the Peninsular War (1808- 
1814). 

Himalayan (hi-mdél-a-yan) p. 29. 

Ibanez, Carlos (kdr-lés é-bén-yas), p. 
14-S. 

Indo-Gangetic (in-dd gan-jét-ik), p. 29. 
Refers to the area between the Indus and 
Ganges (gdn-jéz) Rivers. 

Maginot (ma-zhé-n6), p. 13-S. 

mahout (ma-hout), p. 30. 

mythical (mith-i-kal), p. 17-E. A myth is 
an imaginary story about ancient heroes 
or the gods of a people; hence mythical 
means something existing only in the 
imagination. 

Peshawar (pé-shd-war), p. 29. 

Puerto Cabello (pwédr-t6 ka-bd-y6), p. 
21-E. 

Sudeten (z60-dd-tén), p. 13-S. 

Vargas (vdr-gash), p. 14-S. 


Air vs. Rails 


To put it briefly, it’s about 120 times 
as safe to ride a train as to travel ona 
regularly scheduled commercial air- 
plane. Air-passenger deaths, however, 
are so low that the risk of any individ- 
ual passenger is slight (see page 26-S). 
Your chances against being killed in an 
air-liner are better than 21,000 to 1. 
Here are the figures: 


Airplane Accidents 


Between 1928 and 1937 there were 55 
wrecks killing 181 passengers. During 
that same period the airlines carried 4,- 
250,000 passengers and flew 362,000,000 
miles. In 1936—a bad safety year for 
airlines—a million passengers flew on 
tegularly scheduled airlines and only 
4 were killed. 


Railroad Accidents 


_ In 1907, when the railroads were us- 
ing wooden coaches and speeding up 
their schedules, accidents hit a record 
high. The roads killed 647 passengers 
While traveling 27,700,000,000 passen- 
ger-miles. Steady -improvements in 
Safety equipment, and the use of steel 
coaches, rapidly cut down the accident 
toll until in the year ending June 30, 
1935, the roads killed only 18 passen- 
gers—or one death for every 1,027,000,- 
00 passenger-miles traveled. Airlines 
afe shooting at this mark. 
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PYHOUND! 


( even if tis the most scomomical way ) 


“We're not swathed in mink or cluttered 
with diamonds—but if we were, we'd 
still do our traveling by Super-Coach. 
We've discovered on summer vacation 
trips that Greyhound gives us so many 
advantages we simply can’t find else- 
where. The widest choice of routes, for 
instance—plus complete-riding comfort 








» Mich. . . Washington 
Boulevard at Grand River 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


—and the feeling that we're seeing the 
country intimately for the first time! 
Fortunately the fares are low—three 
miles of travel at the price of one by 
car. Of course, that’s a great help to any 
teacher's travel fund. If a rich uncle left 
us a million, it might mean more tri 

for us—but they'd all be by Aarne : 


Cincinnati, O. . . 630 Walnat St. 
Richmend, Va... B. bowad St. 


Popular Booklet “This Amazing America” Free to Teachers 


: Send coupon to nearest Greyhound office listed above, for this emazingly popular booklet, 
picturing and describing 140 strange and unusual places in the United States. If you want rates and suggested 
routes for ony particular trip, please jot down place you would like to visit, on line below. 


Information on trip to 





Name. 





Address. 
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2. At Pop’s Place 
By Gay Head 


HE sign on the window read 

PLAZA PHARMACY. But 

everybody called it “Pop’s 
place.” At least, everybody at Cen- 
tral High. And Pop’s business would 
have folded up overnight if the 
school ever burned down. Just 
around the corner from Central, this 
tiny, hole - in - the - wall drug store 
was the favorite hang-out and “See 
you at Pop’s” meant “au revoir” in 
C.H.S. lingo. 

Pop was about sixty, a kindly, 
soft-spoken man with gray hair. Just 
the sort of person to be somebody’s 
favorite uncle, although whoever 
started calling him “Pop” wasn’t far 
wrong. He was like a father to every- 
body at Central High, and he really 
got a kick out of “the kids,” as he 
called the student body. For nine 
months out of the year he listened to 
their chatter. During the summer his 
place seemed deserted, but Pop 
didn’t seem to care. There was al- 
ways another September on the way. 
And, when it came, Pop was su- 
premely happy again. That’s why he 
had a broad smile on his face when 
Jerry Goode and Diane Plunkett 
popped in, the first afternoon after 
school. 


“Well, here’s my girl,” said Pop. 
“Jerry, you look fine.” 

“Thanks, Pop, so do you. I’ve 
brought you a new customer here, 
Diane Plunkett. Diane, anytime you 
need a friend—or a chocolate malted, 
here’s your man! Pop, what do you 
think of boys who stand up girls the 
first day of school?” 

“I think they lack good manners 
and sense, Jerry, if the girls are the 
ones I’m looking at. Still, if one of the 
culprits is Tom Best, I’d say give him 
five more minutes.” 

“Don’t need ’em, but thanks, any- 
how, Pop,”’ said Tom, as he breezed 
in. “Sorry, Jerry, couldn’t be 
helped.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Tom. Diane, 
this is Tom Best. Tom, Diane Plunk- 
ett.” 

“Hello, Diane. Welcome to our 
happy family. The two black sheep 
seem to be missing. Shall we take a 
table and wait for them or—shall we 
drink—we three? Would serve them 
right for keeping two beautiful girls 
waiting.” 

“Are all Central High boys this 
smooth, Jerry?” asked Diane. “If so, 
I'll have to perk up.” 

“Yes, they’re pretty slick, but I 


think you know most of the an. 
swers.” Jerry turned to Tom. “Wey 
have to wait for Jack, Tom. Remem- 
ber, this is his party.” 

“Oh, yes. Say, would it be just too 
cruel to play a joke on them? Diane, 
they’re both rarin’ to meet you. Just 
for fun, be terribly hoity-toity when 
you’re introduced. Jack can’t stand 
anyone who puts on airs and Phil 
will be flabbergasted. I'll be veddy- 
veddy formal in introducing you. But 
I promise to put them straight after 
two minutes. I’d just like to get 
something on those two, for once. Is 
that asking too much?” 

“Why, no, I’m game,” said Diane. 
“I only hope I can keep a straight 
face.” 

“And a turned-up nose,” added 
Tom. “On your marks. Here they 
come.” Tom stood up. “Hi, fellers, 
come on over. Miss Plunkett, may I 
present Mr. Pepper and Mr. Strong?” 

“Charmed, I’m shuah,” said Diane, 
tilting her pretty nose. 

“Er—uh—how-do-you-do,” stam- 
mered Jack. Phil just stared, mouth 
wide open. 

If either of them had looked at 
Tom, the jig would have been up. But 
Tom smothered a giggle and took a 
deep breath. “Miss Plunkett has just 
been telling about the school she’s 
been attending. The kind where they 
serve tea every afternoon at four. The 
boys always send flowers to their 
dates and wear ‘tuxs’ to the school 
dances, and the Junior-Senior ban- 
quet costs $7.50 per. I’m afraid Miss 
Plunkett won’t like Central High.” 

“Oh, well,” said Diane, adding a 
sigh and a perfect movie profile pose, 
“I suppose one could do without.” 

“Say, you two, come down out of 
the air,” interrupted Jerry. “It’s too 
good. And I don’t like it. They’re just 
kidding you and Phil, Jack. I call it 
unfair.” 

“Gee whiz,” drawled Phil, “you 
certainly had me scared.” 

“I felt kinda sunk myself,” said 
Jack. “What an actress! You aren't 
Bette Davis in disguise, are you?” 

“No, but I’m what is called a stage- 
struck girl.” 

“A break for the Playlikers, Jerry! 
You’re Madame President. Why 
don’t you sign her up?” 

“Dee-lighted. You’ve no idea what 
a blessing you'll be, Diane. We have 
an oversupply of handsome heroes 
but we're lacking in fair ladies.” 

“No complaints registered against 
you, Jerry,” said Tom, “despite that 
row of freckles across your nose. And 
judging by the way your favorite 
leading man reacts in closeups, 
they’re no handicap. Uh-uh, there’s 
Handsome Harry now, 2nd he’s look- 
ing in. Brace up, Phil. Here comes 
your favorite pill.” 
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THE ONLY PEN WITH 
ALL THESE FEATURES 
FOR A DOLLAR! 


¢« 14 Carat Gold Re- 
inforced Point 
( fine—medium— 
broad) 

* Big Ink Capacity 

* Leak Proof Feed 

¢ Instant Flow Point 

* Vacuum Sealed Cap 

¢ Beautiful Finishes 


The “big 6" features of Wearever 
De Luxe mean that it's the pen that 
gives you MORE for your money 
—good for long years of hard ser- 
vice in school or out. It's a pen 
you'll be proud to own. Also available 
in short model. Get YOUR Wearever 
De Luxe NOW! 





With Pencil to match in a striking 
lft box--$!.50 the set. At your Sta- 

t's, drug or department store, 
or write us direct. 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 







DAVID KAHN, Inc. 


Dept. H 


North Bergen N. J. 
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“Oh, Phil, Harry’s not a bad sort,” 
said Jerry. “He can’t help it if he 
looks like something out of a movie 
magazine.” 

“Well, if he’s Clark Gable, I'll take 
Oliver Hardy,” said Phil. “Those 
pink shirts and purple ties of his give 
me indigestion. And that goo on his 
hair—” 

“But he does keep his fingernails 
clean, and his hair combed and his 
shoes shined. That’s more than some 
football heroes I know,” replied Jer- 
ry. 

Harry Black wasn’t exactly the 
he-man type. Tall, thin, wavy black 
hair, and a better-than-Barrymore 
profile. But what got Phil’s goat was 
Harry’s way of bowing to the girls. A 
deep bend at the waist. 

“Oh, Jerry, I was wondering about 
the Playlikers,” said Harry, giving 
them the famous bow. “When is our 
first meeting?” 

“Tomorrow night,” answered Jer- 
ry pleasantly. “Diane, I’d like you to 
meet Harry Black. Harry, Diane 
Plunkett. We were just trying to talk 
Diane into becoming a Playliker.”’ 

“How do you de, Miss Plunkett?” 
Another sweeping bow. “I’d like 
very much to take you to the Play- 
liker meeting tomorrow night, if I 
may.” 

Diane looked quickly at Jerry, but 
got no signal. “Why — uh — that 
would be nice.” 

“Good, then I’ll see you at school 
tomorrow and arrange the hour. Au 
revoir. Thanks, Jerry. So long, 
soaks.” Handsome Harry had cer- 
tainly put one over! 

“Well, of all the nerve,” said Jack, 
gritting his teeth. “Takes the girl 
right out from under our noses. What 
are we, fellows? Mice or men?” 

“Mostly mice, I’d say,” says Jerry, 
giggling. “You sounded surprised, 
Diane.” 

“I didn’t know what to say. I hate 
having first dates alone. And Grand- 
ma! Well, she probably won’t let me 
go with him unless she knows his 
whole family tree.” 

“Oh, I think your grandmother 
will like him. He dukes all the mamas 
and they love it.” 

“Yeah,” says Jack. “They all think 
their daughters are getting a break 
when they have a date with Harry.” 

“Pep it up, Pepper,” says Tom. 
“There'll be other dates and other 
club meetings. But what ever hap- 
pened to those chocolate frosteds?” 

“That’s right. We did come here 
for a purpose. Diane, can I win you 
back with a chocolate frosted? Okay. 
Hep, Pop, how about a little super- 
service this way? Make it five—uh— 
black cows with ear muffs!” 


Next Week: GRANDMA GETS A BREAK 
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Eldorado-Scholastic 
Free-Hand Drawing 


Awards 


Speak to your art instructor 
today about these famous 
awards which the whole 
school will be talking about. 
Write for Eldorado-Scholas- 
tic Free-Hand Drawing folder 
B to address below. 








1 * prize ....§59-” 
ONO prize... . D5 
3% prze....°4 5 


Five Honorable Mentions 
of $5.00 each 


Sterling Silver cup to school 
for best group of drawings. 








JOSEPH oH 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Also ask about the Carnegie Tech. 


Scholarship when writing to: 
School Bureau, Dept. 115-J9-2 
XON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


ersey City, N. J. 
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10 OBJECTS IN THIS 
PICTURE BEGINNING 
WITH THE LETTER "S" 


JUST FIND 








GINS AT 40°CLOCK SHARP 





PRACTICE BE 

















Read These Rules Carefully 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
* compete. 


2 Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

*of paper 10 objects in it which begin with 
the letter ““S"’. State each carefully and clear- 
ly. With your list submit a completed sen- 
tence totaling 30 words or less, starting with 
the words, “I eat Planters Peanuts for energy 
because” .... 


3 Each contestant may submit more than one 
* entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of 
the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
On top of first page write your name, age, home 


address, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper 
or picture securely to your entry. 


4 Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 19th 

* Floor, 250 East 43rd St.. New York, N. Y.. 
to arrive by midnight, January 7, 1939. No 
entries accepted after that date. 


5 Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 

* correct lists of 10 objects in the picture be- 
ginning with the letter “S” and whose state- 
ments are considered most accurate and suitable 
for advertising and publicity use. 

Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, Feb. 4, 1939 issue. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered 
a prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 
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WOODSTOCK Buioer 


Used to win most Inter- 
national Commercial 
School Contests 


EASY TERMS —FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. B-45 











Be Particular about ERASERS too- 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
G8 TAPER TIP one of the 88 STYLES 














WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILI. 
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Free Catalogue of Schoos 
and Club Pins and Rings. 
Pin Ne. C 16 Silver Plated 

00 per dez. Gold Plated 
$3.00 per doz. Sterling Sil- 
ver $3.60 per doz. Ring Neo. R 520 Sterling 
Silver $13.80 por doz. Artistic Medal & Badge 
Ce., 112A Fulten Street. New York. N. Y. 
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Clip Scholastic advertising coupons! Most Schel- 
astic ads are aids te education, health, and fan. 
By mailing in these coupons, you keep alert te 
mew eppertunities. 





RADIO PLAYS 


CLASSROOM e AUDITORIUM e CLUB 


Specially prepared for student broad- 
casting, and ideal for school programs 
because they need little rehearsal and 
only one property—a microphone. Plays 
about literature, music, history, science, 
and invention, 

a a er eee 25 


Additional copies of any one play. .10 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pe. 




















A Mississippi River steamboat was 
stopped in the mouth of a tributary 
stream, owing to the dense fog. An in- 
quisitive passenger inquired of the 
captain the cause of the delay. 

“Can’t see up the river,” was his la- 
‘conic reply. 

“But I can see the stars overhead,” 
the passenger replied sharply. 

“Yes,” came back the captain, “but 
unless the boilers bust, we ain’t going 
that way.”—Southwestern Christian 
Advocate. 

*. 


Chauffeur Johan 
Stubborn engine, 
Weather keen, 
Chauffeur John, 
Gasoline. 
Chauffeur John’s 
Mind a blank. 
Lighted match, 
Over tank. 
Brilliant flash, 
Splendid flight, 
Chauffeur John 


Angel bright. —F.W:S. in Judge 


Recruiting Officer (to new recruit): 
What’s your religion? 

Recruit (promptly and very smart- 
ly): Militia, sir. 

Recruiting Officer: No, no! I said re- 
ligion. 

Recruit: Oh, religion, sir. I beg your 
pardon. I’m a_ plumber.—Chelsea 


Record. 
* 


Two prominent Clevelanders flew 
to Detroit the other day. One of them 
was visibly nervous, and admitted it. 

“Ha, ha,” laughed the other. “What 
are you afraid of? I’ve flown lots of 
times. Look at me—I’m not a bit ner- 
vous.” 

“No?” asked his companion, “Then 
why are you holding your paper upside 
down?”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 




























N. Y¥. Post and The Register 
and Tribune Syndicate 


“If I find Mr. Perkins on my chair again 
instead of on the chart, you're fired!” 
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The American HtighSchol Neokly 

A National Magazine of Contemporary 

Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 

in High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 


Published in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the full weekly contents. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Editorial: You Bet Your Life...... 

America’s Accident Toll......... 

The Automobile Revolution 

Some Mistakes of Motorists 

Highways to Safety............ cove 

Enforce the Laws 

Telling Your Fortune 

You Go to My Head 

Getting All Burned Up 

Safety Goes to School 

March of Events.........seeeeees oe 

Crippled, by Ruth Sawyer 

The Price We Pay, N. B. C.-Scholas- 
tic Prize radio play 

Poetry Corner: James Weldon John- 


CSCoOsAoP ww 


Books, Old and New, by May Lam- 
berton Becker 

Literary Leads ...... 0064650000066 

Before the S. O. S... 


Story of Sabu 

Home, Dangerous Home .....ee-+e- 
ED x canceseuscoveeane ecccces 

Social Studies Signposts 

Spokes and Sprockets ........«ssee. 

Boy Dates Girl, by Gay Head 

inti Sua Ba ie ne. ae 
Seubers ‘indicates pages. omitted in English Edition. 
The num ieates pages 


letter “T’’ foilowing bers ind 
~printed in Teacher Edition only. 
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here's 
Six-Man Football is 


sweeping the country. But re- 
member, it’s a game that takes 
plenty of speed and fast muscle co- 
ordination to win. 

And crisp, golden-brown Shred- 
ded Wheat is the kind of breakfast 
you need for quick action. 

For not only is Shredded Wheat 


We all need 


packed full of the quick energy 
building elements of 100% whole 
wheat, but every strand in those big, 
delicious biscuits is light and por- 
ous. All the vital food essentials are 
easily absorbed. 

Put Shredded Wheat on your 
training table right now. Come out 
on the field alert and ready for action. 


SHREDDED 


for GROWTH years and WORK years 





THE SEAL OF 
PERFECT tne GB coro WHEAT IS A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











Back of every dash for a touchdown—every perfect tackle— 
every fine piece of blocking—is boundless energy. One of the 
finest of all foods for energy is PLANTERS PEANUTS. They 
not only give you the unsurpassed flavor of fresh, crisp, meaty 
salted peanuts—they give you the pep you need for every sport. 


100 STAMPS Tice BIG ALBUM 
_ 


Here’s your chance to start a stamp collection absolutely FREE 
—with a 64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! 
It’s your chance to take up a thrilling hobby at no cost to you! 


Just mail 10-5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or 10 wrappers of 
Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and we’ll send you either one of these premiums free, postpaid. 
If you want both the album and stamps send 20 bags or wrap- 
pers. Start saving them now—and make sure you don’t miss this 
opportunity. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS: = offers in Stamp Premium 
Catalog, FREE upon request. 


IMPORTANT : 10-5c Salted Peanut Bags or 10-5c Jumbo 
Block Wrappers are good for Planters PAINT BOOK; bags 
good for PAINT BOOK are good for manips and album. 


100 Different Foreign 
Stamps > 
& eA 
329 
Big . "Ye >» 
Stamp 
Album OY Ry 
—_—. 64 pages, spaces for 2,000 
: stamps, also “How to Collect 
from Australia, Switzerland, Stamps,” “How to Organize a 
Germany, Canada, Japan, etc. Stamp Club.” 
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